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=—\ HERE are no two English nov- 
Cotes elists of the period we call 
<4) Victorian who are more un- 
¥Z1 like and yet more character- 
istically English than George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope. 
It is strange that in their far greater truth 
to English life, they should not be named 
together, like Dickens and Thackeray, as the 
representative English novelists of their 
time; but they are not, and it is doubtful if 
time will repair the injustice which long ago 
became inveterate. They are both far greater 
artists, far greater intellectual and moral 
forces, than the masters whose names stand 
for Victorian fiction. They paint English 
manners with a fidelity simply inconceivable 
of Dickens and Thackeray, and the problems 
they deal with are of an importance and in- 
terest surpassingly greater. On the psycholo- 
gical side, George Eliot’s transcendent power 
has been fully recognized, but the greatness 
of her “world,” and its wide inclusiveness, 
has not been as duly certified by criticism; 
just as in Anthony Trollope’s case, his im- 
mense acquaintance with society in all its 
ranks and orders has taken the mind of his 
critics from his profound and even subtle 
proficiency in the region of motive. No one 
fails to note the attention given to questions 
of conscience in George Eliot’s novels; they 
are seen always present or imminent; but few 
readers seem to have been aware how very 
largely these questions enter into the texture 


and color of Anthony Trollope’s fiction. The - 
difference appears to be that she concerns 
herself with what we may call the puritanic 
conscience, and he with what we may call 
the episcopal conscience. Their characters 
are equally far from the unmoral region in 
which, say, Mr. Hardy’s quasi-pagans dwell. 


I 


In all fietion I doubt if there is a lovelier 
or sweeter conscience-story than that of “ The 
Warden.” Unhappily for the purpose of these 
papers, we are barred from that study of 
“The Warden” which we might make in proof 
of Trollope’s psychological power by the fact 
that it is so wholly the story of a gentle and 
conscientious old man as scarcely to have a 
heroine. Eleanor Harding, the daughter of 
the Warden, must stand for the heroine; and 
though she is his worthy daughter, and is 
most dramatically cireumstanced in her re- 
lation to her lover, whose conscience obliges 
him to make the wardenship untenable to a 
man of her father’s conscience, she is not 
of such structural value in the story that 
one strongly feels or remembers her part in 
it. Still, however, the situation is in itself 
so affecting, so charming, that it might con- 
stitute Eleanor Harding a heroine of the first 
order. Something that may be called want of 
charm in the girl herself—perhaps a reflex 
effect from her history as it is prolonged into 
her second marriage with Dean Arabin after 
poor John Bold has sacrificed his conseience 
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to his love of her—may be at fault; but at 
any rate, the mind after grappling with her 
idea, relaxes its hold, and turns away to cling 
to that of Lily Dale in the divers and sundry 
books where she appears and reappears. 

“The Small House at Allington,” where we 
first meet her, is no such symmetrically pro- 
portioned and excellently fashioned work of 
art as “The Warden,” which stands almost 
sole among the author’s books for form. It is 
a very well balanced and compactly built 
story, however, and strongly held together by 
uncommon singleness of motive. The love of 
Lily Dale for Adolphus Crosbie who jilts 
her, after their engagement, and marries Lady 
Alexandrina de Courcy, is the interest which 
the whole life of the book centres about so 
unremittingly that in the retrospect it seems 
the only interest; but there is a subsidiary 
interest in the love of John Eames for Lily 
Dale vital enough to prolong itself through 
the wandering ways of “ The Last Chronicle 
of Barset,” and really essential to the full 
evolution of Lily’s fate. Without this we 
could not know that her hapless love had 
become so largely herself that when it was 
crushed there was not enough of her left 
together for a second and happier -passion. 
She lived to realize that her false lover had 
been too basely cruel, not for her forgiveness, 
but for her endurance. She lived to refuse 
him when he offered himself again after his 
wife’s death; she lived to see him, even in a 
social exigency to have him speak to her; but 
though she lived to know that he was no- 
thing to her forever, she lived also to make 
sure that no man could be anything to her 
as a lover evermore. This put an end to the 
long, brave hopes of Johnny Eames, who was 
not always as high as his hopes, but always 
delightfully a human being, such as Lily 
might well be glad to have for a friend. 

It cannot be said that the concluding pas- 
sages of her story are-as effectively managed 
as those of what is more distinctly her tra- 
gedy; and yet her final and decisive refusal 
of Eames is truly the climax of the whole. 
Her character triumphs, her nature remains 
good and kind, but her life, that poor little 
existence which is all there is of her on earth, 
is spoiled of that which should have made 
its supreme happiness. It is a great story, 
whose absolute fidelity to manners, and whose 
reliance upon the essential strength of the 
motive must ever exalt it in the esteem of 
those accustomed to think of what they read. 
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II 

If any such reader happens himself to be 
of that period of the early eighteen-sixties to 
which Lily Dale’s romantic young girlhood 
belonged, and in which young girlhood was 
sweeter than it has ever been since, he will 
see her as she first appeared tu Adolphus Cros- 
bie. He will know that she wore a large 
hoop, which tilted enough when she played 
croquet to give a glimpse of her white stock- 
ings; that her loose sleeves were confined 
at the wrists with narrow little linen cuffs 
matching a little linen collar at her neck; 
and that everything was very plain and 
smooth about her. She would have on a 
pork-pie hat, which was thought very chic 
in the days before it was known what chic 
was, the word itself being not yet; and but 
for the author, I should say that she wore 
her hair in a net of rather a heavy velvet 
mesh. The author, however, contends that 
she wore it in “simple braids,” and that 
“it was not flaxen hair, and yet it was very 
light. Nor did it approach auburn; and yet 
there ran through it a golden tint that gave 
it a distinct brightness of its own.” Her 
eyes were “brightly blue...and seldom kept 
by any want of courage from fixing them- 
selves where they pleased.” Her face was 
not “ perfectly oval”; her nose was “ some- 
what broader than it should be; she had 
a dimple in her decided chin. She was 
something below the middle height,” the time 
of the tall heroine not having come yet, and 
she was “very fair, so that the soft tint of 
color which relieved her complexion was rath- 
er acknowledged than distinctly seen.” 

This was the sort of girl who gave her 
heart in perfect abandon of passion and héro- 
worship to as selfish a scoundrel as ever was 
recreant to his plighted troth. The worst of 
Adolphus Crosbie is that he is no worse in 
nature than he is. Worse in conduct he could 
not be; and yet in his way he did always love 
Lily Dale, and he suffered in betraying her. 
But he did betray her; he first won her heart 
in her quiet home at Allington under her 
mother’s approving eyes, and then when he 
found that her uncle, Squire Dale, would not 
meet his hopes as to settlements, went from 
her with renewed vows of constancy, and of- 
fered himself to Lady Alexandrina. His en- 
gagement to Lily was already known, and 
she had to bear the public shame as well as 
the secret anguish of being jilted. The thing 
was as bad as it could be, but how bad it was 
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for Lily Dale can be known only to those 
familiar with her history, and these do not 
need telling. I wish I might send to it those 
unfamiliar with it, for I do not believe 
that a story of simple heart-break, as it may 
happen in good society, without the squalid 
adjuncts of social perdition or infamy for 
the victim, has ever been so truly told. Lily 
Dale was jilted by the man whom she had 
absolutely trusted; and she had to gather up 
her broken life and make what she could of 
it. The mild but strong resistance she op- 
poses to her fate begins with her first know- 
ledge of it. She has never been represented 
as very beautiful or brilliant, but merely as 
sweet and good and kind, with an unselfish 
common-sense which has served her well with 
every one but the wretch who stole her heart 
from her. These great qualities—for, oh! 
dear young ladies, these are the great qualities 
—avail her in the hour of her disaster, when 
she must spare herself in order to spare others, 
and first of all, the poor mother whom her 
wretched lover has made the messenger of 
his treason to her. 

Crosbie had written to Mrs. Dale from 
Courey Castle, where he had just been ac- 
cepted by Lady Alexandrina, and had asked 
her to tell Lily, enclosing a brief note for 
her which her mother was to give her if she 
thought best. “Now, they [the letters] had 
been read by her to whom they had been 
addressed, and the daughter was standing be- 
fore the mother to hear her doom. ‘ Tell me 
_ all at onee,’ Lily had said; but in what words 


was her mother to tell her?....‘Is it from 
him, mamma‘? May I read it? He cannot 
be— ‘It is from Mr. Crosbie.’ ‘Is_ he 


If he is ill 
‘No, my darling, he is 


ill, mamma? Tell me at once. 
I will go to him.’ 


not ill. Not yet;—do not read it yet. Oh, 
Lily! It brings bad news; very bad news.’ . 


‘Mamma,’ said Lily, ‘ whatever it is, I must, 
of course, be made to know it. I begin to 
guess the truth. It will pain you to say it. 
Shall I read the letter? Mrs. Dale was as- 
tonished at her calmness. It could not be 
that she had guessed the truth, or she would 
not stand like that, with tearless eyes and un- 
quelled courage before her. ‘ You shall read 
it, but I ought to tell you first. Oh, my child, 
my own one!’ Lily was now leaning against 
the bed, and her mother was standing over 
her, caressing her. ‘Then tell me,’ said she. 
‘But I know what it is. He has thought it 
all over while away from me, and he finds 
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that it must not be as we have supposed. 
Before he went I offered to release him, and 
now he knows that he had better accept my 
offer. Is it so, mamma? In answer to this 
Mrs. Dale did not speak, but Lily understood 
from her signs that it was so. ‘He might 
have written it to me, myself,’ said Lily, 
very proudly. ‘Mamma, we will go down to 
breakfast. He has sent nothing to me, then? 
‘There is a note. He bids me read it, but I 
have not opened it. It is here.’ ‘Give it me,’ 
said Lily, almost sternly. ‘ Let me have his 
last words to me’; and she took the note 
from her mother’s hands. ‘ Lily,’ said the 
note, ‘ your mother will have told you all. Be- 
fore you read these few words you will know 
that you have trusted one who was quite 
untrustworthy. I know that you will hate 
me.—I cannot even ask you to forgive me. 
You will let me pray that you may yet be 
happy.—A. C,’ 

“She read these few words, still leaning 
against the bed. Then she got up, and walk- 
ing to a chair, seated herself with her back 
to her mother. Mrs. Dale moving silently 
after her stood over the back of the chair, not 
daring to speak to her. So she sat for some 
five minutes, with her eyes fixed upon the open 
window, and with Crosbie’s note in her hand. 
‘I will not hate him, and I do forgive him,’ 
she said at last, struggling to command her 
voice, and hardly showing that she could not 
altogether succeed in her attempt. ‘I may 
not write to him again, but you shall write 
and tell him so. Now we will go down to 
breakfast.’ And so saying, she got up from 
her chair. Mrs. Dale almost feared to speak 
to her, her composure was so complete, and 
her manner so stern and fixed. ... ‘You 
frighten me, Lily,’ she said. ‘ Your very calm- 
ness frightens me.’ ‘ Dear mamma!’ and the 
poor girl absolutely smiled as she embraced 
her mother. ‘You need not be frightened 
by my calmness. I know the truth well. I 
have been. very unfortunate;—very. The 
brightest hopes of my life are all gone;—and 
I shall never again see him whom I love be- 
yond all the world!’ Then at last she broke 
down, and wept in her mother’s arms. There 
was not a word of anger spoken then against 
him who had done all this. Mrs. Dale felt 
that she did not dare to speak in anger against 
him, and words of anger were not likely 
to come from poor Lily. She, indeed, hither- 
to, did not know the whole of his offence, for 
she had not read his letter. ‘Give it me, 
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mamma,’ she said at last. ‘It has to be 
done sooner or later.’ ‘Not now, Lily. I 
have told you all,—all that you need know 
at present.’ ‘ Yes; now, mamma,’ and again 
that sweet silvery voice became stern. ‘I will 
read it now, and there shall be an end.’ 
Whereupon Mrs. Dale gave her the letter 
and she read it in silence. Her mother, 
though standing somewhat behind her, watch- 
ed her narrowly as she did so. She was now 
lying over upon the bed, and the letter was 
on the pillow, as she propped herself upon 
her arm. Her tears were running, and ever 
and again she would stop to dry her eyes. 
Her sobs too were very audible, but she 
went on steadily with her reading till she 
came to the line on which Crosbie told that 
he had already engaged himself to another 
woman. Then her mother could see that she 
paused suddenly, and that a shudder slight- 
ly convulsed all her limbs. ‘He has been 
very quick,’ she said, almost in a whisper; 
and then she finished the letter. ‘Tell him, 
mamma,’ she said, ‘that I do forgive him, 
and I will not hate him. You will tell him 
that,—from me; will you not? And then she 
raised herself from the bed....‘ You must, 
mamma; or, if you do not, I shall do so. 
Remember that I love him. You know what 
it is to have loved one single man. He has 
made me very unhappy; I hardly know yet 
how unhappy. But I have loved him, and 
do love him. I believe, in my heart, that he 
still loves me. Where this has been there 
must not be hatred and unforgiveness.’ ‘I 
will pray that I may become able to forgive 
him,’ said Mrs. Dale. ‘ But you must write 
to him those words. Indeed you must, mam- 
ma! “She bids me tell you that she has 
forgiven you, and will not hate you.” Prom- 
ise me that!’ ‘I can make no promise now, 
Lily. I will think about it, and endeavor 
to do my duty.’ Lily was now seated, and 
was holding the skirt of her mother’s dress. 
‘Mamma,’ she said, looking up into her mo- 
ther’s face, ‘you must be very good to me 
now; and I must be very good to you. We 
shall be always together now. I must be 
your friend and counsellor; and be everything 
to you, more than ever. I must fall in love 
with you now’; and she smiled again, and 
the tears were almost dry upon her cheeks.” 


il 


I think the quiet truth of this scene, full 
of the gentle self-control of a nature superior 
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to the impulses of passion, is worth worlds 
of melodrama. It is really so that such a girl 
as Lily Dale would have spoken and acted, 
and the readers of latter-day romance are the 
losers that such types of girlhood are no 
longer presented to them. In the present de- 
fault I could not send the girls of this period 
back to better company than hers, who was 
the contemporary of their mothers, and often 
their companion. 

It will not be contended by any true friend 
of hers that she was perfectly wise; but what 
she tried to do she did. She did forgive the 
man who had so atrociously wronged her; in 
a manner she did fall in love with her mo- 
ther, and lived to console and support her 
under the blow that had fallen upon her 
through her own heart. In the lapse of time 
she achieved a calm that if never gay was 
often cheerful. After much honest en- 
deavor in behalf of Johnny Eames, she found 
it was no longer in her to love any man 
again. When Crosbie offered himself, with 
incredible meanness, after his wife’s death, 
she refused him, not ungently; when later 
they chanced to meet she found that she 
no longer cared even for the man he had once 
seemed. He was no longer her hero, her 
idol, and the wonder was that he could ever 
have been. She had survived her illusion, 
but there could never be any other—for love 
is always an illusion—in its place. She had 
ceased to suffer from the hurt he had done 
her, but not from the memory of her suffer- 
ing. This had full power upon her when 
chance—a freak or a duty of fate—brought 
them together again. There were, in fact, 
two last meetings of this sort, both treated 
with a dignity, a repose, worthy of the ma- 
terial, and with a true, strong emotion very 
uncommon in the author, who had caught 
from Thackeray the bad habit of twaddling 
about his women, and could not often leave 
them so entirely alone, to work themselves 
out in their own way, as he does Lily Dale 
in this case. In the first of the meetings 
Lily was riding with her cousin Bernard 
and his betrothed in Rotten Row, when “on 
a sudden, coming slowly towards her along 
the diverging path and leaning on the arm 
of another man, she saw,—Adolphus Cros- 
bie. She had never seen him since a day on 
which she had parted from him with many 
kisses,—with warm, pressing, eager kisses,— 
of which she had been nowhat ashamed. He 
had then been to her almost as her husband. 
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She had trusted him en- 
tirely, and had thrown 
herself into his arms with 
a full reliance. There is 
often much of reticence 
on the part of a woman 
towards a man to whom 
she is engaged, something 
also of shamefacedness oc- 
easionally. There exists a 
shadow of doubt, at least 
of that hesitation which 
shows that in spite of vows 
the woman knows that a 
change may come, and 
that provision for such 
possible backward 
should always be within 
her reach. But Lily had 
cast all such caution to the 
winds. She had given her- 
self to the man entirely, 
and had determined that 
she would sink or swim, 
stand or fall, live or die, 
by him and by his truth. 
He had been as false as 
hell. She had been in his 
arms, clinging to him, 
kissing him, swearing that 
her only pleasure in the 
world was to be with him, 
—with him her treasure, 
her promised husband; 
and within a month, a 
week, he had been false to 
her. There had come upon 
her crushing tidings, and 
she had for days wondered 
at herself that they had 
not killed her. But she 
had lived, and had for- 
given him. She had still 
loved him, and had re- 
ceived new offers from 
him, which had been 
answered as the reader knows. But she 
had never seen him since the day on which 
she had parted from him at Allington, with- 
out a doubt as to his faith. Now he was be- 
fore her, walking on the footpath, almost 
within reach of her whip. ... Then he raised 
his eyes and saw Lily’s side-face, and recog- 
nized her. Had he seen her before he had 
been stopped on his way I think he would 
have passed on, endeavoring to escape obser- 


steps 


SO SHE 





SAT.... WITH HER EYES FIXED UPON 
Drawn by Groner T. Toxtn, 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


vation. But as it was, his feet had been ar- 
rested before he knew of her close vicinity, 
and now it would seem that he was afraid 
of her, and was flying from her, were he 
at once to walk off, leaving his friend behind 
him. And he knew that she had seen him, 
and had recognized him, and was now suffer- 
ing from his presence. He could not but 
perceive that it was so from the fixedness 
of her face, and from the constrained man- 
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ner in which she gazed before her.... He 
could not take his eyes from off her. He 
could see that she was as pretty as ever, that 
she was but very little altered. She was, in 
truth, somewhat stouter than in the old days, 
but of that he took no special notice. Should 
he speak to her? Should he try to catch her 
eye, and then raise his hat? Should he go 
up to her horse’s head boldly, and ask her to 
let bygones be bygones? .... Or should he 
simply ask her after her health? He made 
one step towards her, and he saw that the 
face became more rigid and more fixed than 
before, and then he desisted. He told himself 
that he was simply hateful to her. He thought 
that he could perceive that there was no ten- 
derness mixed with her unabated anger. .At 
this moment Bernard Dale and Emily came 
close upon him, and Bernard saw him at 
once.... ‘Dunn,’. he. said, ‘I think we 
will ride on,’ and he-put his horse into a trot. 
. ‘Is there anything the matter?’ said 
Emily to her lover. ‘ Nothing specially the 
matter,’ he replied; ‘but you were standing 
in company with the greatest blackguard 
that ever lived, and I thought we had better 
change our ground.’ ‘ Bernard!’ said Lily, 
flashing on him with all the fire which her 
eyes could command. Then she remembered 
that she could not reprimand him for the 
offence of such abuse in such a company; so 
she reined in her horse and fell a-weeping.” 

The second and the last of the two en- 
counters between Lily and Crosbie took place 
in a great London house, where Lily was 
looking at the pictures, with her cousin and 
his friends: 

“Mrs. Harold Smith had declared that she 
would not look at another painting till the 
exhibition was open; three of the ladies were 
seated in the drawing-room, and Siph Dunn 
was standing before them, lecturing about 
art as though he had been brought up on the 
ancient masters; Emily and Bernard were 
lingering behind, and the others were simply 
delaying their departure till the truant lovers 
should have caught them. At this moment 
two gentlemen entered the room from the 
gallery, and the two gentlemen were Fowler 
Pratt and Adolphus Crosbie. All the party 
except Mrs. Thorne knew Crosbie personally, 
and all of them except Mrs. Harold Smith 
knew something of the story of what had 
occurred between Crosbie and Lily. Siph 
Dann had learned it all since the meeting 
in the Park, having nearly learned it all 
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from what he had seen there with his 
eyes. But Mrs. Thorne, who knew Lily’s 
story, did not know Crosbie’s appearance. ... 
Crosbie would have gone on, but that in this 
attempt to do so he passed close by the 
chair on which Mrs. Harold Smith was sit- 
ting, and that he was accosted by her. ‘ Mr. 
Crosbie,’ she said, ‘I haven’t seen you for an 
age. Has it come to pass that you have bur- 
ied yourself entirely? He did not know how 
to extricate himself so as to move on at once. 
He paused, and hesitated, and then stopped, 
and made an attempt to talk to Mrs. Smith 
as though he were at his ease. The attempt 
was anything but successful; but having once 
stopped, he did not know how to put himself 
in motion again, so that he might escape. 
At this moment Bernard Dale and Emily 
Dunstable came up and joined the group; 
but neither of them had discovered who Cros- 
bie was till they were close upon him... . Cros- 
bie, in his attempt to talk to Mrs. Smith, had 
smiled and simpered,—and had then felt that 
to smile and simper before Lily Dale, with 
a pretended indifference to her presence, was 
false on his part, and would seem to be mean. 
He would have avoided Lily for both their 
sakes, had it been possible; but it was no 
longer possible, and he could not keep his 
eyes from her face. Hardly knowing what 
he did, he bowed to her, lifted his hat, and 
uttered some word of greeting. Lily, from 
the moment that she had perceived his pres- 
ence, had looked straight before her, with 
something almost of fierceness in her eyes. 
.... Now, when he saluted her, she turned her 
face full upon him, and bowed to him. Then 
she rose from her seat, and made her way, 
between Siph Dunn and Pratt, out of the 
circle. The blood had mounted to her face 
and suffused it all, and her whole manner 
was such that it could escape the observation 
of none who stood there. Even Mrs. Harold 
Smith had seen it, and had read the story. 
As soon as she was on her feet, Bernard had 
dropped Emily’s hand, and offered his arm to 
his cousin. ‘ Lily,’ he said out loud, ‘ you had 
better let me take you away. It is a mis- 
fortune that you have been subjected to the 
insult of such a greeting.’ The misfortune of 
the encounter had become too plain to admit 
of its being hidden under any of the ordinary 
veils of society. Crosbie’s salutation had 
been made before the eyes of them all, and 
in the midst of absolute silence, and Lily had 
risen with so queenlike a demeanor, and 
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had moved with so stately a step, that it was 
impossible that any one concerned should 
pretend to ignore the facts of the scene that 
had oceurred. Crosbie was still standing 
close to Mrs. Harold Smith, Mrs. Thorne 
had risen from her seat, and the words which 
Bernard Dale had uttered were still sound- 
ing in the ears of them all. ‘Shall I see 
after the carriage?’ said Siph Dunn.” 


IV 

I call this all extremely good work. I do 
not call it fine work, as to the mere artistry; 
it is a little too plain and matter-of-fact for 
that. A greater artist than Trollope would 
have had a more sparing touch in his realism: 
it is not so that Tourguénief, or Bjérnson, or 
Flaubert, or Mr. Hardy would have present- 
ed these scenes. A greater artist than 
Trollope psychologically would have had a 
greater subtlety in his divinations and revela- 
tions: it is not so that Hawthorne, or Tolstoy, 
or Mr. James would have shown us the soul 
of a girl in such a moment of martyry. ‘They 
would all, both realists and psychologists, 
have shown us her naked soul, in such wise 
that we should have been less abashed than 
by her soul as we see it here, with its clothes 
on. But it was strictly Trollope’s business 
to show us her soul with its clothes on, for 
in the world he deals with, the soul as well 
as the body is clothed, and wears its de- 
corums and conventions as constantly. It 
is when Trollope shows the soul moving in 
these that he is most a master; it is when he 
sometimes strips them away, and bluntly ex- 
poses the soul, instead of letting it betray it- 
self, that he is least a master. 

He is mostly at his worst in “The Last 
Chronicle of Barset,” where in his cleaning- 
up of all the odds and ends of life left over 
from the other stories relating to the Bar- 
chester neighborhood, he leaves few shreds 
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and patches for the reader’s imagination to 
penetrate. Yet it is from “The Last 
Chronicle” that the two last scenes of Lily 
Dale’s suffering are taken, and it is in “ The 
Last Chronicle ” that the tremendous psychi- 
cal tragedy of the perpetual curate of Hoggle- 
stock finally slips through the authof’s thumb- 
fingered hold. Lily’s two encounters with 
Crosbie are of the quality of what is sub- 
limest in the dark agony of Josiah Crawley, 
and even the somewhat perfunctory drama 
of the subsequent scenes with Johnny Eames 
is above the ordinary level of the book. 

But it is hard to believe in this part of 
Lily’s experience. Her entirely credible ex- 
perience ends with that last encounter with 
Crosbie; what follows with Eames, who has 
loved her from childhood, and is left loving 
her in her resolute old-maidhood, is some- 
thing that the reader feels it his duty to help 
the author out with in deference to the ori- 
ginal implications of her story. Yet, once in 
a way, why is it not well to see a thing of 
this sort through to a natural conclusion? 
It is certainly of true interest, if not the 
most poignant interest; and though the love- 
making of Eames is somewhat tediously pro- 
longed, and his offers somewhat incredibly re- 
peated, still it is all important in rounding 
out and setting in full relief the story of 
Lily Dale. 

That story, I say it again, is one of the 
most interesting I know, one of the most 
sincerely and courageously treated. One feels 
at every moment its essential and specific 
veracity. It is a tragedy of the most har- 


rowing sort, and yet it is altogether whole- 
some and consoling. To be superior to fate 
one must be the trusting worshipper of om- 
nipotence, and it. was in the shelter of this 
stronghold that such a girl as Lily Dale, with 
no touch of pietism or word of cant, found 
shelter and safety. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HEN Katherine Randolph was 
graduated at the early age of 
seventeen, she bore away from 
St. Mary’s the “Cross of 
Honor,” the “ Crown,” and the 
worshipful regard of her 
twenty girl classmates. 

The “Cross of Honor” was awarded for 
her general record as a student and an honor 
to the institution. The “Crown” fell on her 
brow to attest her mastery of the field of 
knowledge known as Christian Doctrine. 

Miss Randolph wore both the cross and the 
crown on Graduation day, but in the even- 
ing laid the latter and her ribbon-tied vale- 
dictory away with a few fitting tears. The 
cross she continued to wear at first on the 
gold neck-chain then in fashion, and later us 
a pin. She was careful not to lose it, for in 
addition to its associations and sentimental 
value, it had practical uses not to be disdain- 
ed. She once mentioned these to friends. 

“You see,” she said, with grateful exulta- 
tion, “this cross gives me admission as a 
guest at any convent in the world. If I am 
travelling alone and do not wish to go to a 
hotel, I need only present myself at a cloister 
and the portress will give my cross one look 
and throw wide the doors to it—and myself. 
Then, sometime, when I am ninety or a hun- 
dred years old, I may come back to my Alma 
Mater a battered veteran of the battle of life, 
with.a smooth cross on my weary breast. By 
that sign they will know me, and gather me 
in.” 

Her friends laughed at the light words, but 
no one could deny that Miss Randolph wore 
the cross faithfully during the summer fol- 
lowing her graduation. Like many convent 
girls, she found it very hard to keep away 
from the institution which had sheltered her 
for years. She felt homesick for it, and the 





intervals between her frequent visits were 
weeks to be lived through in the thought of 
the open cloister doors that lay at the end of 
them. 


After this restful, lazy summer she 
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meant to work and win her place in the world. 
In the mean time, it was pleasant to wander 
through the old garden and discuss her plans 
with the Sisters. 

She had many plans, and was singularly 
free to carry them out. Her father had per- 
mitted her to spend her childhood and girl- 
hood in the convent. At first this had been 
done in deference to the earnestly expressed 
wishes of a strong-willed second wife, but as 
the years went by he became so reconciled to 
the situation that even the girl’s holidays 
were passed at the homes of classmates. Her 
father made her a liberal allowance for her 
expenses and felt that his duty was done. 
Her proposition to go out into the world 
and make a career for herself met with his 
lively approval. 

She put the situation frankly before her 
friends the nuns. 

“You see,” she said, with much cheerful- 
ness, one warm August day, “I shall be eigh- 
teen the last of this month, and then I shall 
come into the money my mother left me. It 
is not much, but it is well invested, and wili 
yield an income of eleven or twelve hundred 
dollars a year. That is almost a hundred a 
month, and I can go to New York and take 
singing lessons and live very comfortably on 
such an income. I must make a home and 
friends for myself somewhere, and I might 
as well begin there as anywhere. Later, per- 
haps, I may go to Europe, if my voice de- 
velops well. Sister Cecilia says it is full of 
promise, and that if I work hard I am sure 
to sueceed.” 

The plan did not especially appeal to the 
quiet inmates of the cloister, but they had 
nothing better to suggest, except that she 
remain in its safe shelter with them. They 
did this only tentatively, for nuns are not 
prone to give such advice to their pupils. The 
gentle proposal did not appeal to Miss Ran- 
dolph. She shook her auburn head and her 
red-brown eyes twinkled mischievously. 

“T must see life first,” she laughed. “ There 
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is a big, beautiful world beyond these walls, 
and I want to know what it’s like. I must 
know. For years the longing for it has been 
in me. If it treats me badly, I'll come home.” 

So they let her go because they could do 
nothing else, and the world swallowed her 
as if she had been a small and succulent 
oyster. At first, letters from her drifted 
back into the cloister at close intervals, 
strange letters, showing how rapidly the girl 
was turning the pages of life’s great ledger. 
And at longer intervals a letter from the 
cloister went to her, sweet with the love and 
prayers of the gentle friends behind the con- 
vent walls. 

Katherine Randolph used to re-read these 
letters sometimes, and even think them over 
a little. But she was very busy, for she wish- 
ed to see life and the world, and many men 
and women showed a sociable willingness to 
set them before her. 

It was a simple matter for the girl with no 
home influences or close ties to drift into 
the “ bohemian ” set—so unique and so inter- 
esting to her convent eyes. She went with 
these new friends to New York’s music-halls, 
to its cheap table-d’héte restaurants, even to 
French balls and the slums, and felt that she 
was seeing life. Men and women sometimes 
looked at her pure face and wondered over 
its contrast with the rather sophisticated 
ones around her. Once an elderly woman 
with white hair and “mother eyes” took it 
upon herself to give a little advice to the girl 
with the gold cross at her neck. 

“Do you think, my dear,” she said, “ that 
these are the best friends for you? There is 
no special harm in them, perhaps, but they 
are not in your class and may bring you into 
theirs. I don’t think you would like that, 
would you? Forgive me for speaking in this 
way, but if you were my daughter it would 
break my heart to see you with them.” 

Katherine listened courteously and even 
with a little awe. She realized the kindliness 
of the woman’s purpose. It came to her 
dimly that her mother, had she been alive, 


might have said the same thing. But she was- 


young, this life gay, and she was fond of her 
new friends. She was still sufficiently naive 
to repeat the incident to them, and they treat- 
ed it with off-hand good humor. 

“The dear old thing means well,” said one 
of them, “ but she looks at the world with nar- 
row, old-fashioned eyes. She can’t realize 
that we have such a good time and yet are 
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the ‘square’ crowd we are. Don’t worry 
about her, Kate; we'll take care of you.” 

They did for a time, in their characteristic, 
easy-going way. But old friends fell out of 
the circle and new ones came, and it grew 
wider and also deeper. After a year or two 
“little Randolph ” was no longer a novice to 
be counselled and advised. The “ have beens ” 
and the “ might have beens ” of the press and 
the stage caught her in their human eddies 
and the undertow drew her down. She be- 
came a sophisticated young woman, learned 
New York pretty well on its gay side, talked 
about human nature, and thought she under- 
stood men and women. Her voice developed 
to the satisfaction of her teacher, who un- 
selfishly suggested that she give it a final 
polish abroad. She was rather tired of New 
York by this time; she had lived there four 
years, and felt that it had few secrets and 
fewer novelties for her. She sailed for Paris. 

There is kinship in the arts, and she drifted 
into the Latin Quarter life. The rollicking 
students liked her; so did the painters who 
taught them. They enjoyed the wit and au- 
dacity of the little American. A great artist 
persuaded her to pose for him, and the pic- 
ture, on the line at the Spring Salon, was the 
sensation of the year. It was only a face, a 
young and brilliant face, framed in a halo of 
red-gold hair, with brown eyés looking straight 
at the observer. There was a suggestion of 
white about the throat and against this a 
gold cross. But the genius of the picture lay 
in the eyes. All of earth that French art and 
French imagination could put into them was 
there. Above the gold cross and the soft 
dimples in cheek and chin, the devil himself 
looked out of their brown depths. The artist 
called his picture, with grim humor, “ The 
Convent Girl.” 

Half-tone reproductions of it filled the art 
journals of Europe and were copied in the 
newspapers and magazines of America. The 
original of “The Convent Girl” became a 
subject for newspaper correspondence, stories, 
and other pictures. Famous artists sought 
her as a model. One of Paris’s enterprising 
managers engaged her to sing a little song 
between the acts of a new comedy, and on her 
first appearance she became the talk of the 
clubs and salons. 

Her descent was swift, starting as she did, 
half-way down the long hill at whose foot 
lives the demi-mondaine of Paris. A 
princeling from some petty German state 
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smiled upon her; an Indian rajah succumbed 
stolidly to her charm; the gayest set of the 
gayest city in the world was at her feet. 

In the course of time one of the magazine 
reproductions of “ The Convent Girl” found 
its way into the American convent from which 
Miss Randolph had been graduated. Under it 
were a few words about the original—now 
known all over Europe under the sobriquet 
she had gained from the title of the picture. 

The Mother Superior and the girl’s former 
teacher looked at it together for a moment. 
The face was the face of the pupil they had 
loved; the eyes were those of the woman who 
unflinchingly faced the world that had made 
her what she was. Even the guileless glance 
of the nuns read what was there, and did not 
need the illumination afforded by the text. 
The Superior solemnly tore the scrap of 
paper into small bits. 

“We can. still pray 
slowly. 

In Paris, the gay life of the Convent Girl 
went on with increasing swiftness. Given the 
opportunity to achieve the kind of fame she 
had learned to crave, she grasped it. She be- 
gan to work and study, taking as her model 
a notorious French singer whose exquisite art 
in the singing of unspeakable songs had won 
unwilling recognition from the people of two 
continents. The Convent Girl vanquished 
this singer on her own ground, for the latter 
had become an old story and the new-comer 
was young and beautiful. To the blasé 
French there was a fascination in the con- 
trast between the pure lips and the words 
that came from them, the gold cross always 
worn by her, and the eyes above it. 

“Who is this ‘Convent Girl’ they’re talk- 
ing about?” an English woman of rank asked 
her husband. She did not visit the cafés 
chantants of Paris, nor did she read publica- 
tions which would have told her what she 
asked. Her husband was very well informed 
on the subject. 

“She is a woman who has the wickedest 
eyes in all Europe,” he said, curtly. 

The Convént Girl continued her swift 
swirling in the Paris whirlpool. Men ruined 
themselves for her, and women studied the 
fashions of her gowns. Among her kind she 
was regarded as a good sort. She gave freely, 
with the off-hand generosity that involves no 
self-sacrifice. She posed for one or two 
promising young painters and made them the 
fashion. Occasionally it pleased her to put on 


for her,” she said, 
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a simple frock and go among the poor, giving 
right and left. This amused her, and she said 
it was better than chloral. “For I’m some- 
times afraid,” she added, lightly, “that my 
recording angel is over-worked.” 

The stories of her transatlantic success 
interested New York managers, and flatter- 
ing offers came to her from them each season. 
For eight years she declined these; she had 
“broken with America,” she said. She had 
no American correspondents; she did not even 
read the American newspapers. Why should 
she return to her native land when in all its 
length and breadth it held no friends of hers? 
Even her old bohemian associates had a 
meagre sense of propriety. She, the defier of 
all fit human standards, could have nothing 
in common even with them. But one day a 
sudden, unaccountable wave of homesickness 
rolled over her. She felt a strange longing 
for the sights and sounds of Broadway; for 
her Western home—strangest of all, an as- 
piration toward her old convent itself. Her 
lips curled in self-scorn. She—a visitor at 
the convent! That the idea should have 
found a place in her consciousness showed 
that something was wrong with her. She 
wondered what it was. She had not been 
well for months—perhaps that was it. 

Yet the longing for America remained. It 
was only a whim, of course, but her life was 
given up to the gratification of whims. Why 
not gratify this one? She decided that she 
would, and perhaps she might know again 
the gay indifference that alone made her life 
endurable. 

The next day a delighted New York man- 
ager received a cable, and within a week the 
great dailies teemed with the news of “ The 
Convent Girl’s” approaching visit. It was a 
dull season, and the editors were glad to give 
much space to this subject. The Sunday edi- 
tions devoted pages to the story of her career, 
illustrated with the photographs which were 
already on exhibition everywhere. Flaming 
posters placarded the city. The woman with 
“the wickedest eyes in Europe” had at last 
mercifully consented to turn them again 
upon her native land. 

She had little time for reflection after her 
arrival. The reporters were on tiptoe for 
her, and her press agent was feverishly active. 
She granted interviews right and left, and sat 
for photographs, and wrote autographs, and 
attended a few rehearsals, and smiled dis- 
dainfully over the hundreds of letters that 
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poured in upon her. Friendship and respect 
were not lavished on her, but there was no 
dearth of attention and flattery. 

Her first night was one of professional tri- 
umph for “The Convent Girl.” The vast 
house rose to her, flowers were showered upon 
her, boisterous applause greeted her repeated 
appearances before the curtain. She sang in 
French, and although few understood the cur- 
rent slang of the Paris streets, all felt her 
strange magnetism and admitted her devilish 
art. The newspapers which chronicled her 
success the next morning did not mention 
the fact that after the performance was over 
the woman had quietly fainted in her dress- 
ing-room, where doctors had worked for hours 
to bring her back to consciousness. This pub- 
lication would have hurt “ business,” her 
manager, and herself; the reporters were con- 
siderate. 

The best-known of the doctors who attend- 
ed her was an acquaintance of her bohemian 
career in New York. Once or twice in those 
days she had gone to him with simple ail- 
ments. He had come to see the “little Ran- 
dolph ” of years ago, and had tried to find in 
the brilliant figure on the stage some trace of 
the girl he had known. In the midst of his 
reverie he had felt a touch on his shoulder, 
and quietly followed behind the scenes the 
usher who gave it. 

She was there, and there, too, was the shad- 
ow, at least, of “little Randolph.” The paint 
had been washed off her face, and the gor- 
geous costume of the evening was replaced by 
a simple dressing-gown. She lay on a sofa, 
breathing heavily, her brown lashes resting 
on cheeks whose pallor was startling. An 
agitated maid and several superfluous attend- 
ants bustled around her. 

Dr. Raymond went to work with profes- 
sional coolness; other doctors came, and they 
applied remedies until “the wickedest eyes 
in Europe” once more opened on life. The 
faces of the physicians had been very grave, 
but they at once took on a smile of profes- 
sional cheerfulness as the great brown eyes 
roved in turn to each of them. 

“T’ve been ill,” said the Convent Girl, 
“very ill, I think.” She recognized Dr. Ray- 
mond, and smiled faintly. “I saw you in the 
audience. You must make me well. Please 
come to see me in the morning,” and having 
thus indicated her choice of a physician, she 
signed to her maid to take her home. 

In the morning Dr. Raymond found her 
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dressed, but very pale and with exhausted 
vitality. She met him with an affectation of 
confidence that moved him strangely. 

“It is only a little thing, of course,” she 
said, with something of her old-time vivacity, 
“but I can’t afford to be ill at all. This has 
been coming on for a year, I think. I have 
had queer attacks. Do you suppose it is my 
heart? You must make a careful examina- 
tion, doctor, and give me something to build 
me up thoroughly. Then after a while I will 
take a rest.” 

The doctor made the examination skilfully. 
After it was over he slowly replaced his in- 
struments in their case. He would have given 
much to avoid the bad quarter of an hour that 
lay before him. 

“Miss Randolph, you must take a rest 
now,” he said, at last. 

The woman opened her eyes at the tone 
and the rarely used name. A singular, re- 
bellious light flashed in them. 

“Why?” she asked, weeny. 
parried the question. 

“You’re run down,” he said. “ Very much 
run down.” She had to be told; half mea- 
sures would effect little. 

“That is why I have called you in,” 
torted. 

“Miss Randolph,” he said, deliberately, 
“you are in a grave condition. You have a 
surprisingly small amount of vitality, your 
nerves are exhausted, and—your heart is seri- 
ously affected. You must give up all work 
at once, cancel all engagements, go to bed 
and let yourself be taken care of.” 

“ And if I refuse?” remarked the woman. 

The doctor looked at her. There was a 
mocking light in her eyes that irritated him. 
He had tried to be considerate but convincing, 
and it had not worked. He turned a little 
brutal. 

“Then you will play fast and loose with 
your life,” he said, dryly. “I have warned 
you; if you choose to ignore the warning, you 
must bear the consequences.” 

“You mean that I would probably die?’ 
she demanded, the reckless light still dancing 
in her eyes. He met them squarely. 

“ Beyond one doubt,” he replied, brusquely, 
and went away. 

She disregarded his warning, as he had 
known she would do. It did not surprise him 
to see that she continued singing, and filling 
not only night but day with feverish excite- 
ment. Once she fainted on the stage, and 
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twice her manager had to announce that she 
could not appear. But she sang, when she 
did appear, with as much magnetic vivacity 
and art as ever, and she was always seen 
after the performance at some restaurant 
with half a dozen men around her. Rumors 
of her frequent collapses circulated, but Dr. 
Raymond made no effort to see her. During 
the last week of her New York engagement 
she sent for him, and the phlegmatic phy- 
sician was horrified at the change two short 
months had made in her. 

She gave him her hand and motioned him 
wearily to a chair. 

“T did not believe you,” she said, “and I 
did not take your advice. I have seen other 
doctors since, and they tell me that there is 
no hope, so I have sent for you that you may 
gloat over me.” ° 

“God forbid!” said Dr. Raymond, shocked 
at her levity. “I wish with all my heart that 
I had been, as you thought, mistaken. What 
are you going to do?” he added. 

The woman laughed bitterly. 

“Die,” she said, with savage directness. 
“ All you doctors say I must. And soon, too. 
jut I am going to do something first, and I 
have sent for you to help me. If I must die, 
I will not die here with these—people—around 
me. I am going home, to my old convent, 
out West.” 

“You cannot bear the journey,” objected 
the doctor. 

“That is why I have sent for you,” re- 
torted the Convent Girl, feverishly. “ You 
must go with me, and keep me alive until we 
get there. It is a long journey and a weari- 
some one, I know. But we can leave here on 
the ‘limited’ to-day and get there Friday 
morning. You must leave your patients in 
other hands. I will pay you well. I have 
plenty of money. It is all I have got, now,” 
she added, recklessly. 

The doctor hesitated, then put a question. 

“ Will they take you after you get there?” 

She touched the gold cross which had never 
left her neck. 

“ This will make them,” she said. “ Do you 
know, I’ve had a sense from the first that I 
should need it—a strange foreboding. Fate 
took me in hand, God knows why, and made 
me what I am. I could not help it. You will 
not believe it, but I tried—at first—and 
through it all I held fast to this one thing. 
If they hesitate, you must talk to the Supe- 
rior. Tell her that since this weakness has 
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come upon me, I have had but one thought, 
one wish, day and night—to get home—to 
get home! Tell her I long for the peace and 
rest of the convent and—for the goodness of 
the Sisters. Tell her I want to repent, I want 
to confess, I want—” she burst suddenly into 
a paroxysm of hysterical weeping— “I want 
to wipe out these horrible years before I go.” 

“T will tell her,” said the doctor, quietly. 

He never told what passed between him and 
the Mother Superior at their meeting the fol- 
lowing Friday, but he came away with some- 
thing more than respect in his heart for that 
woman with a cloister’s purity. He returned 
to the convent an hour later, his patient with 
him. 

“ She is very low,” he said, “ and only semi- 
conscious. But she knows you are taking 
her in. She has kept herself alive through 
the journey, by sheer, indomitable will, for 
this alone. You spoke of her receiving the 
last sacraments. I think you should send for 
a priest at once.” 

The Convent Girl heard him, and opened 
the erstwhile wicked eyes on which already 
a dull film had gathered. 

“T have come back to you, Reverend 
Mother,” she said, gaspingly. “I have come 
home to—to begin again. Perhaps I can get 
well here. It is so quiet, so peaceful—so 
peaceful—” Her voice died away and she lay 
staring at the bare white ceiling of the room 
to which she had been carried. The little 
gleam of consciousness went out. From the 
distant chapel came the voices of Sister Ce- 
cilia’s choir, rehearsing the music of the next 
day. The sick woman heard it and started 
up, pushing back the hands that tried to hold 
her. 

“Singing!” she cried, excitedly. “Singing! 
IT can sing, too! See, it is time for my turn. 
And the house is packed. All these rows, 
black with people—and not one real friend! 
Oh, [ll singe—Oui, Messieurs et dames. Je 
veux chanter. Que voulez vous? Les Vieux 
Messieurs? A la Villette?” 

Dr. Raymond pushed her back on the bed. 
There was an almost comical look of anxiety 
on his face. 

“To sing those here!” he thought. “ They 
might not understand—but the horror of it!” 
He glanced at the ascetically bare walls and 
the crucifix above the bed. 

She lay silent for a moment, picking at the 
white spread that covered her. Her eyes 
opened and met those of the Superior, fixed 
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on her with tenderest pity. A look of com- 
prehension crept into her own. 

“ No,” she said, hoarsely, “ no, I won’t sing. 
I am home. Nobody sings at home where 
things are quiet and restful—restful—and 
dark. It is only when the crowds are there, 
and the lights are burning—that one sings.” 

Dr. Raymond drew the Superior aside. 

“There is one point, Reverend Mother, 
that I unfortunately overlooked, when I asked 
you to take this poor woman into your kind 
hands,” he said. “I forgot that she is not 
herself, and may not be until the end. In her 
delirium she may sing or say things that will 
be painful to you. Most of it will probably 
be in French. So I would suggest that you 
select for her attendants in the sick-room 
Sisters who do not understand that language.” 

The Superior inclined her head without 
speaking. The woman in the bed turned 
her eyes from one to the other. 

“ Where is my cross?” she cried, suddenly. 

They had removed it when they undressed 
her, but one of the Sisters got it and placed 
it in her hand to quiet her. 

“Fasten it,” she said, “fasten it here, on 
my breast. Do you know what that cross 
means? It means home! Some day I shall 
go home, you know, the last Home. I’ve 
never had a home here. And I shall show 
them the cross and they will let me in—they 
will let me in—” 

The doctor felt her pulse. 

“She is weaker than I thought,” he said. 
“The excitement has told. I will remain— 
with your permission. It is not safe to leave 
her now.” 

The voice from the pillow babbled on of 
the old school-days, of former companions and 
classmates, of girlish revels, of the quiet 
garden, of the little chapel, of favorite Sisters. 
All the memories of the old convent life 
seemed to rise vividly in her soul at the sight 
of the black-veiled heads around her. Now 
she was in the class-room, working out some 
problem on the blackboard. Now she was pre- 
paring for her first communion. Again it was 
Graduation day, and she was reading her 
valedictory to assembled friends. Several of 
the sentences came back to her and were re- 
peated. Through it all there blossomed the 
rose- hued memory of home—home—home. 
She was leaving home, or she was coming 
home, but of the black years that lay between 
the departure and the return, there was not 
one word. 


“ She is going fast,” reflected Dr. Raymond. 

The voices of the distant choir, singing in 
the chapel, rose mournfully on the music of 
Millard’s Mass. The Convent Girl sat up in 
bed, her eyes ablaze with sudden excitement. 

“Singing!” she cried again. “Why don’t 
I sing? I know that music. I sang it in 
white. Qui, mes amis! Attendez.” And 
then, from the lips which had sung the songs 
that disgraced the French stage, the music 
she had learned years ago from Sister Ce- 
cilia flowed like a prayer. 

“ Que tollis, Que tollis, Qui. tollis peccata 
mundi—” 

To the listeners, knowing not what was to 
come, it was as if the mouth of a sewer had 
opened and poured forth a mountain stream. 
The faint exquisite voice sang on: 

“ Parce nobis, Domine, Exaudi nos Do- 
mine, Miserere Nobis.” 

A sudden change caught the doctor’s eye. 
He sprang to the bedside as the voice stopped 
abruptly. 

“The lights are out,” she said. “I can’t 
sing—in the dark.” 

In answer to the doctor’s quick signal, one 
of the nuns hastily left the room. When she 
returned the chaplain of the convent was 
with her. He administered the last sacra- 
ments, while the brown eyes of the dying wo- 
man gazed at him unseeingly. 

“She may rally even yet,” the doctor said, 
“ for a few hours, but I fear not. I think the 
end is very near.” 

The priest, the Superior, some Sisters, and 
the doctor waited patiently. 

“All the lights are out,” murmured the 
Convent Girl, piteously; “how shall I find 
my way?” 

The lids closed, and the thin face was 
drawn like a child’s about to cry. The Sisters 
had sunk upon their knees. Dr. Raymond 
stood immovable, his gaze riveted on the 
seemingly breathless form. There was a heavy 
silence in the smal] room. 

Suddenly her eyes opened wide with a con- 
tented wonder in them, and not a trace of 
the wickedness that had once flickered in 
their brown clearness. 

“Oh, the light!” she gasped. “You must 
let me in. See, I have worn it—always.” 

Her thin hand tremulously sought for the 
cross upon her neck. Dr. Raymond bent and 
placed it within her grasp. There was one 
short flutter of content as she touched it. 
Then the Convent Girl was still. 
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HERE is none in all the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach 
that marks so complete a cul- 
mination of his powers as 
does his St. Matthew’s Passion 
music, given during Easter 
week by Walter Henry Hall and the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society. The organization was 
assisted by a second choir, of men and boys. 
“Die grosse Passion nach Matthius,” as the 
work is known in Germany, is a majestic com- 
position that shows a masterly treatment and 
intermingling of old German airs, and dig- 
nified chorales in unison, which respond to 
the choruses and soloists with fine effect. 
In the mind of the composer these unison 
passages represented the great congregation 
of Christian people responding to heavenly 
voices. St. Matthew’s Passion music was 
given first in 1729, but met with its first for- 
eign recognition and favor exactly a century 
later, when Mendelssohn revived it in Lon- 
don, and awoke the interest in Bach’s music 
that is still on the increase. The work just 
heard is written for the organ, two choruses, 
each having its separate orchestra, and a 
quartette of singers. 

This concert and a later memorable mu- 
sical evening were given under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. The event last 
referred to was the reappearance for a day 
of Mr. Georg Henschel as leader of an or- 
chestra. A number of years have passed 
since Mr. Henschel forsook the baton for 
practically private work, but in this time he 
has lost none of his splendid fire. Rather 
he has gained, if that were possible, in subtle 
intellectual expression. He was assisted by 
Fritz Kriesler, the violinist, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, that delightful 
barytone Guiseppe Campanari, Mrs, ~ Dor- 
othy Harvey, soprano, and Madame Mantelli, 
but recently returned from Spain. 

The closing weeks of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s performances have been 
notable for the giving of two new works, 
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Puccini’s “La Tosca” and M. Reyer’s “ Sa- 
lammbo,” both representations being remark- 
able for the fine casts heard in them, and 
Reyer’s work particularly notable for the in- 
comparable loveliness of numerous stage set- 
tings and lightings. Nothing more exquisite 
than the Nile scene has been shown in Amer- 
ica. The perspective is admirable. The soft 
night shadows fall first upon the near-by vil- 
lages, then on beyond, until the pink fades 
from the most distant shores, and a hazy 
purple shadow deepens over ail. There is a 
rising moon that slowly whitens the scene, 
and lends a tense interest to the beautiful 
figure of Salammbo as she consecrates her- 
self to the task of recovering the sacred veil 
that has been stolen by the mercenary Matho. 
M. Saléza has never been seen to better (his- 
trionic) advantage than in this part. _ His 
acting is deeply sincere, and his intensity, 
especially in the stirring climax of the_ last 
scene of the opera, was a piece of wonderfully 
realistic work. Madame Bréval made Sa- 
lammbo a fine companion piece to M. Saléza’s 
Matho. With her Cabanal coloring, she real- 
ized to an artistic degree the royal Egyp- 
tienne whose soul is kindled with a lofty and 
religious zeal. 

The music of Reyer’s score is solidly con- 
structed. This characteristic is immediately 
striking. There is a peculiar division of 
parts of nearly equal value. There are good 
réles for two. barytones,.réles for a principal 
dramatic and a lyric tenor, for one soprano, 
and the merest incidental phrases for the con- 
tralto. The priest’s music is written for a 
lyric tenor—a striking innovation when one 
recalls the long procession of priestly basses 
that the field of opera composition has pro- 
vided us. In the temple scene in “ Salamm- 
bo ” one saw a white-robed figure, very similar 
in garb to that of the priest in the “ Magic 
Flute”; but the accompanying soft voice of 
Thomas Salignac gave the part a peculiar 
novelty, accustomed as opera-goers are to the 
round bass tones of a Fischer or a Plancon. 
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OTH authors and playwrights have 
B given us pictures of workaday people 

suddenly exalted to positions requiring 
a different order of costume from that to which 
they have been accustomed in their daily 
lives. New York audiences can remember 
Madame Rejane as she played the part of that 
celebrated French laundress who was made 
one of the great Napoleon’s court. She was 
as awkward and as ill at ease in her new 
clothes as any peasant would have been, not 
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knowing how to wear her petticoats, and 
tumbling over her train, to the intense 
amusement of the other court ladies, who 
managed theirs as easily as birds of gay 
plumage manage their wings. A_ genial, 
sunny-tempered woman until that moment, 
the necessity of donning an apparel to which 
she was unaccustomed inspired in her a de- 
gree of awkward self-consciousness that de- 
stroyed all her charm. 

I always think of these pictures when the 
question of most parlors 
arises. They are apt to 
look as though their mis- 
tresses were not accustom- 
ed to them, as if they bore 
no more relation to their 
owners’ daily lives than 
clothes worn only on state- 
oceasions. It is just be- 
cause in many instances 
parlors are only used on 
state occasions that most 
of them create such an im- 
pression of awkwardness. 
They are furnished with 
uniform pieces, and set 
out with adornments of a 
regulation size, and there 
they end. Like Rejane’s 
court dresses, the very 
necessity for using them 
now and then destroys all 
the ease and the charm 
which their owners on oth- 
er occasions might have 
possessed. 

There is no problem in 


household affairs which 
excites my sympathies 
more keenly than one’s 


struggles to make a parlor 
beautiful. I know so well 
what it is. The question 
of material necessities, 
and therefore of pure util- 
































CONCERNING 


ity, May govern every- 
where else in a home, but 
a parlor must express 
something more. Your 
knowledge of the conve- 
nances must be proved; 
your possession of indi- 
vidual tastes, your intel- 
lectual sympathies, your 
breeding, your place in the 
world—your general mea- 
sure as a woman, in fact. 
In a parlor you must prove 
what things you consider 
beautiful, and what ap- 
propriate, what you find 
restful and _ refreshing, 
what you deem worthy of 
offering to your friends, 
and what to your family 
in its leisure hours, what, 
in truth, your individual 
life may be. Like laugh- 
ter, your parlor betrays 
the degree of cultivation 
to which you have attain- 
ed. 

You should therefore 
treat your parlor as you do 
your children—lay good 
foundations in principle, 
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and then build up the 


character afterward, al- SMALL 


ways leaving places to 

grow in. You ean never do anything with 
bad beginnings. Ugly walls and conspicuous 
earpets will always handicap you. Nothing 
that you introduce afterward will make you 
forget them. For that reason a parlor should 
be more carefully considered than any other 
room in an apartment. The walls and floor 
at all costs must be made congenial, repose- 
ful, suggesting the well-ordered. When this 
has been done you will find that opportuni- 
ties are left you to develop in whatever di- 
rections your tastes incline. This does not 
mean that you should suffer if you cannot 
emulate your neighbors in costly surround- 
ings. The privilege of extravagance belongs 
to very few, but the right to refinement be- 
longs to all. Some of us are too inexperi- 
enced to; know. We do not realize that a 
rubber-tree, a growing plant, or a branch 
cut from a wood near by will give to our 
parlors touches of refinement that the most 
extravagant of purchases will fail to suggest. 


STUDY FITTED WITH NARROW DIVAN, 


I remember some years ago finding myself 
in a small country house that belonged to 
simple old-fashioned people whose son had 
been educated for the army. The younger 
daughter, having been away on a visit to him, 
had come home with some ideas of making 
her parlor like those she had seen on her 
journey. The rest of the family had been 
contented until then with whitewashed parlor 
walls and one or two comfortable chairs. 
She, poor child, brought back with her one 
Japanese fan and one piece of ugly Turkish 
embroidery,. and these she tacked together 
directly in the middle of the whitewashed 
board that enclosed the open fireplace. The 
result was pathetic. With woods and streams 
all about her, she might so easily have made 
the room beautiful with ferns, filling ordi- 
nary brown-stone jugs and pitchers with 
laurel, and opening her fireplace to set logs 
inside, which would have cost her nothing. 

I know one woman in New York, who for 
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certain reasons has chosen in her apartment 
to take a stand for simplicity. All her hang- 
ings amd her covers are of a soft-toned red 
denim, her walls are a soft red cartridge-paper, 
and her wood-work is white. She has but 
little furniture, but her pictures are beauti- 
ful, her books the best, and her windows are 
gay with rubber-plants. You know the mo- 
ment that you cross her threshold that the 
owner of the room is a lady, intellectual and 
refined, and you feel that the reserve which 
she has chosen to exercise belongs to her 
character, to ideals which she has formed, 
and to which she has had the courage to eling 
as firmly as an artist, painting pictures, holds 
to his. 

Each of us, however humble, may beast 
of some sort of position im the world, and 
each of us therefore bears some sort of re- 
lation to our friends and neighbors. These 
relations all involve duties of a social char- 
acter. The wife of a pastor has ome kind 
of duty, the wife of a politician another, the 
spinster still a third. In a parlor, then, es- 
peeially in apartments where no provision is 
made for separate living-rooms, not only 
your social obligations to your family must 
be fulfilled, but your obligations to your 
neighbor as well. It is for each individual 
to determine, of course, how these duties 
shall be performed, whether her parlor shall 
stand for cheerfulness, for welcome, repose, 
hospitality, or for mere formality, although 
she is warned against that formality which 
is seen in hotel parlors, where costly provi- 
sion is made for you to sit while you talk, to 
be sure, but where no individual life can 
ever be expressed. 

The arrangement of a parlor, therefore, has 
always seemed to me to involve questions 
having a certain ethical value, since, if a 
parlor means anything, it means a place in 
which man’s relations with his fellows may 
be carried on, those relations in which all 
suggestion of business or of a professional 
character are for the time being dropped. 
Thus you not only want to provide a seat for 
the neighbor who drops in to see you, but you 
want to make that seat comfortable. You 
also want to refresh his eve with agreeable 
objects as he sits there, shielding it from 
glaring lights, and so arranging your other 
belongings that his vision, tempted to roam 
while he waits, does not come plump upon 
some ugly object in another room. You must 
never, by-the-way, forget the end of the vis- 
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val line, as it were. Landscape artists and 
architects study it, and the mistress of the 
household never loses sight of it. Chairs 
and sofas and tables should be pulled about, 
tried im one place and then in another, until 
the desideratum is reached. 

As your possessions imcrease, too, you must 
be ready to move things again, even those 
which until that moment have always seemed 
tu you “exactly right.” The coming of a 
new picture into an apartment sometimes 
means the entire rearrangement of all the 
rooms, simee everything else may be thrown 
out of key. But if your picture be worth 
anything, it is certainly worth the trouble 
you may have to take in bringing the rest of 
your belongings into right relations with it. 
No one, however, who loves good pictures 
is unwilling to do this. 

There is. nothing which so completely 
ehanges the character of a room as eolor. 
Tt will even add a tone of prosperity. Yellow 
always does this. If your possessions are 
few, you will prove your wisdom by getting 
your charm out of tones. Materials are cheap 
in these days. Inexpensive wall-papers have 
been carried to a high degree of perfection, 
and plants, which always add quality to a 
dwelling-place, can be had for very little. 
If your room happens to be small, you want 
your walls to fall away from you, as it were, 
to be inconspicuous, subdued, reposeful. The 
color which produces the best impression on 
you is the color which you must choose. 
Sometimes you may find your satisfaction 
im gray, sometimes in green, and sometimes 
again in red; but never, whatever your spe- 
cial affinities may be, should you find it in 
large staring patterns, nor in papers having 
gilt outlines and designs. 

I know one woman who is always studying 
the esoteric side of color, that which the oc- 
cultists taught us all when, a few years since, 
the eult was a kind of fad among New- 
Yorkers. This woman will have nothing 
about her but soft rose tones and white. I 
know another woman whose husband insist- 
ed on red in her drawing-room. She was in 
despair, but put it up, and then went about 
to soften it. Now when you go into her 
apartment you are not conscious of the color 
of her walls, so covered are they with pictures, 
so softened is everything by hangings, and 
so beautified is it all with lovely palms and 
greens and white eut flowers in tall vases. 
She has made you forget the red of her walls. 
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PARLOR IN GREEN AND WHITE, 


in the comfort and charm of her entourage, 
in the pleasures which she has provided for 
the eye, and in.the thought she has expended 
on the arrangement of her- furniture, with 
special interest concentrated here and there. 

This concentration of interests in a room 
is by no means an unworthy study. Many 
rooms are spoiled without it. It has been 
successfully accomplished in a parlor over- 
looking a square. One side of this room is 
taken up with a large bay-window. The 
other side, at right angles to it, is taken up 
by the fireplace sunk in a recess, and so car- 
rying out the line of the window. The study 
of the mistress has been to make two centres 
to her room, one around the window, which 
is always charming by day, and one around 
the fireplace for the night. Her table there- 
fore, with its writing-materials and its read- 
ing-lamps, has been placed in front of the 
fireplace, with two easy-chairs before it, 
where she and her husband can read when 
the logs are lighted. On.the left of the table 
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IN OLD TAPESTRY SHADES. 


there is a sofa facing the window with its 
pretty view, while grouped before it are more 
chairs. Here she takes her afternoon tea. 

In small parlors a foolish sacrifice of space 
is made by the housekeeper who fills her room 
with large pieces of furniture, especially with 
lounging-chairs standing out from the wall, 
or with sofas having. projecting backs. The 
furniture chosen or made for small parlors 
should fit against the wall, the lines of the 
room being broken up afterward by tables 
and plants. This may be more clearly un- 
derstood perhaps after an examination of one 
of the illustrations accompanying this chap- 
ter. The room just off the parlor, used as a 
study by its owner and considered with it in 
its choice of color, is only,seven feet by eight. 
I remember a bed of my. mother’s which was 
as large. The divan in this instance, made 
narrow enough to serve as a sofa, has been 
put against the wall, filling one entire side 
of the room, its head toward the window. 
This leaves space for a desk, a table, and a 
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chair. Several hundred books fill the shelves 
over each end of the divan and under a mir- 
ror by the door, not seen in the picture. 
The panels over the divan and over the desk 
also have been filled with pictures. The room 
is in green and yellow. The walls are cover- 
ed with green burlaps, the divan with cordu- 
roy. The curtain over the closet door is 
green, embroidered with dull yellow. A yel- 
low leaded window fills the room with cheer- 
fulness. 

A small apartment parlor not more than 
ten feet wide, and used as a hall bed-room be- 


fore the house wads transformed into apart- ° 


ments, was treated even more successfully, 
and in this way: the window, which came 
opposite the door leading into the hall, was 
completely filled with Boston ferns and rub- 
ber-plants. In front of this window, with 
only space enough for the maid to get at the 
plants and the curtains, ran a small high- 
backed sofa of charming design, only large 
enough to hold two. To the left of the sofa 


low bookshelves had been built, divided so as 
to make a small seat, the wall forming its 
back. This enabled three persons to talk 
comfortably together, while a fourth was pos- 
sible in a large chair by the door into the 
dining-room. The rest of the little parlor 
was filled with books and pictures, one big 
cathedral chair at the other end, flat against 
the wall, beside a table holding a lamp. The 
walls were green, the wood-work white, the 
chairs covered with soft stuffs and old tap- 
estries. 

No two rooms need look alike. In the il- 
lustrations two rooms are shown of exactly 
the same size, except that the ceiling of one 
is a few feet higher than that of the other. 
A wall running from a window past a dining- 
room door and on to a hall, has had in each 
instance to be considered. A mahogany sofa 
covered with hair cloth and filled with cush- 
ions of soft silk has been placed in one room, 
a divan and bookcases in another. A carved 
high candelabrum holding a church candle 
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stands at the foot of the sofa. At its head 
a brass candelabrum hung from the ceiling. 
The wood-work in this room is white, the 
walls a green cartridge-paper. The curtains 
against the windows are white, the over-cur- 
tains green, looped high over large brass 
rosettes. Brass candelabra, sconces, and- 
irons, and picture-frames add charm and 
color to a delightful room. : 

In the other room the wood-work, walls, 
and heavy curtains are of green, the curtains 
next the windows a cream, with a thin yel- 
low Verona silk over them. The yellow of 
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these curtains is repeated everywhere—in the 
brass of the milk-can, the hanging lamps, 
the andirons, and bird-cages. Both parlors, 
then, have been furnished in green and brass, 
and yet they bear not the slightest resem- 
blance to each other. 

The wall space running from the window 
might have been’ treated in still other ways. 
Thus a piano might be placed there, or book- 
shelves running up to the ceiling. Again, 
low shelves might be divided by one of the 
seats, to which reference has already been 


. made. 





DAFFODIL SONG 


BY KATE E. CLARK 


The shadows fall by the church-yard wall: 
But the sun is on the hill, 

And the dancing waves they leap and call 
To the lingering daffodil. 


Wake to the morning, 


Child of the sun; 


Sorrow is over, 


Joy is begun. 


The shadows fall by the church-yard wall: 
But hark!—a robin’s trill— 
A silvery lay of an April day 
To the lingering daffodil. 
Wake from your dreaming, 


Petals unfold ; 


Lift to his singing 


Your harp of gold. 


The shadows fall by the church-yard wall: 
But a lover hath his will; 
Though the sun grow pale ‘and the bird-song fail 
And the dancing wave be still, 
With a true love-song he'll touch the heart 
Of the lingering daffodil. 
Wake to his longing, 


Happiness tell ; 


Ring, O Nature’s 


Wedding-bell ! 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HAT there is nothing new under the sun brought forward as something quite novel. 
| is more exemplified in many of the Foulard silk frocks, without which no woman 
gowns this year than ever before, for feels well dressed in summer, and without 
the very identical fashions that were in style which she is certainly quite uncomfortable, 
three and four and five years ago are now are made this year much as they were several 





Sutet-waist of pale blue toile de soie with a raised black stripe, wide box-pleat 
in front and in back and outside of sleeve combined with side pleats. Yoke and 
collar and cuffs of guipure. 


years ago in many in- 
stances. One of the new 
models, and one of the 
smartest ones, is a dark 
blue and white foulard, 
with more white than blue 
in the design. The skirt 
has a deep Spanish flounce, 
headed with a band of yel- 
lowish lace, and with stripes 
of lace down the upper 
part of the garment. The 
waist is of entre-deux of 
lace in long lines, the front 
in a fichu that starts from 
the shoulders and ties at 
the bust, and then falls in 
two sharp points, those 
points finished with tassels. 
These tassels are the only 
real novelty about the whole 
costume, which, neverthe- 
less, is unusually attractive. 
A new way of treating a 
blue and white foulard is 
seen in another gown. The 
upper part of the skirt is 
in fine tucks, run by hand; 
the lower part finished with 
an attached circular flounce. 
The waist has an entre- 
deux of lace both front and 
back, similar to the one 
just described. But in 
front the lines are on the 
bias, excepting directly in 
the middle, where there is a 
little fulness at the throat. 
Here long jacket points are 
added, the ends of which 











are finished with 


ribbon that is tied in a 


soft bow just at the 
bust, and from which 
long fringed ends de- 


The folded belt 
peau de 
this gown, 
although very 
simple, is none the less 
strikingly pretty. 


pend. 

of the 
completes 
which, 


soie 


Batiste as a mate- 
rial is extremely fash- 
ionable. The plain 


fabric is made up with 
what are known as the 
all-over designs of em- 
with fine 
Valenciennes lace. One 
of the smartest of late 


broidery, or 


batiste gowns has the 
upper part of the skirt 
of the plain batiste, 


with a deep flounce of 
all-over embroidery or 
the material itself. 
The waist, in jacket 
shape, is made of the 
embroidery, with a 
tucked front of white 
batiste, fastened with 
gilt buttons, and with 
bows of black velvet 
ribbon that hold the 
fronts together across 
the tucked waistcoat. 
There is a belt of white 
satin trimmed with 
narrow gilt braid. 
Another gown of ba- 
tiste has a skirt 
trimmed with bands of 
very narrow white lace, 


put close together at 
the belt. The gores 
flare toward the foot, 


where there is a flounce, 
trimmed with 

entre - deux, and 
finished with a lace 
ruffie. The jacket, 
a short Eton, is 
made to match the 
skirt, and is worn 
accordion- 


lace 


over an 


tassels. 
der to the bust is a band of peau de soie 
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Gown For Garpen Paty, tucked and plain white mus- 
lin over white, bands of 6eru lace, ribbon belt, 


pleated blouse of white batiste. 
front of the blouse and showing beneath the 
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Down the 
jacket fronts is a band 
of Persian embroidery. 
The full sleeves are 
gathered into a band of 
similar trimming at the 
wrist. 

Entire waists made 
of all-over embroidery 
are among the novel- 
ties. They are very ex- 
pensive, for the mate- 
rial in itself is costly; 
but, then, they are new. 
Through the meshes of 
the embroidery are run 
satin or velvet ribbons, 
that start from the 
arm’s-eye at the back of 
the sleeves and are car- 
ried down into a point 
at the waist. In front 
these ribbons start at 
the side seams and go 
to the centre of the 
front, forming a corse- 
let where they meet. 
Exactly in the centre of 
the front there are ro- 


settes and ends. The 
sleeves are short. and 
have ribbons run 


through a band just at 
the elbow, where they 
are finished without any 
ruffles. The style is odd 
and rather severe, but it 
is decidedly effective 
nevertheless. This same 
idea is carried out in 
lace, but is not so fash- 
ionable as embroidery. 
With the new tailor 
gowns for midsummer 
wear (many are made 
of mohair, by-the-way) 
much more care is 
taken with the separate 

waists than ever be- 

fore, and most ex- 


traordinarily high 
prices are paid for 
the most novel 
shapes and _ trim- 


ming. 
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FASHIONS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


mer frocks for girls from fourteen to 

eighteen are, if possible, more attractive 
than ever. They are so dainty, so light in 
coloring, so girlish,:so individual, that the 
woman who has been brave enough te deny 
herself an expensive summer wardrobe, will 
find it requires still more courage than usual 
to deny a thorough outfit for her young 
daughter. The shops are full of the most be- 
witching fabrics, not by any means cheap, 
many of them, but in coloring and texture 
far beyond anything that has been seen for 
a long time. They comprise the figured mus- 
lins, the dotted muslins, the plain muslins, 
and the muslins with lace and tucks woven 
altogether. The inexpensive laces and rib- 
bons all seem as though they were quite pos- 
sible even to people of small means, but at 
once the temptation arises to buy so many, 
that the cost of making up a smart summer 
gown is equal to that of a winter one. The 
amount of work is incredible on many of the 
so-called simple little frocks for young girls. 
All show a great deal of trimming. Pleat- 


GS ner this season in spring and sum- 


ings—accordion, side, and box—are all being 
Ruchings are used as a finish on pleat- 


used. 


ings, fine lace insertion trims the flounces 
and also the upper part of the skirt, and is 
used on the waist, and while there are many 
machine laces that are wonderfully like the 
real hand-work, these are seldom cheap, as 
many, many yards are required, and the cost 
of such lace trimming is soon seen to be quite 
depressing. 

The all-over muslins, as they are called, 
the figured and the flowered designs in mus- 
lin, gauzes, and wool, do not require anything 
like the same amount of trimming, and this 
is a point to be well kept in mind. The buy- 
ing of a silk frock for a girl is not an ex- 
travagance; indeed it is often an economy. A 
silk that is not the very latest fashion, but of 
some bright, becoming color, will require com- 
paratively little trimmimg, and will last for a 
long time without having to be done over, 
whereas the simple little muslin frocks require 
to be pressed or laundered constantly in order 
to keep the freshness which is so essential to 
their beauty. 

Mercerized cottons make charming frocks 
for young girls, and the material looks like a 
fine and improved sateen. Such cotton stuffs 
are quite inexpensive, and come in all fashion- 
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Youne tapy’s oustume of biscuit-colored challi, dotted with mauve. Trimmiug of golden-brown velvet laid over folds 
of cream glacé silk. 
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Commencement Gown for young girl; white India mul! with 
lace entre-deux. 


able shades. Then, too, a foulard silk gown 
is a good investment for a young girl. Of 
course the design with which it is patterned 
should be appropriately youthful and dainty. 
Many of. last year’s foulards are now sold at 
lower cost than the weaves of this year, and 
often they will be found charming and dainty 
for the gown of the growing girl. The red 
frocks—the plain red, and red and white—are 
especially fashionable just now for young 
girls, and can be found in almost all the ma- 
terials that are in vogue this year. These 
frocks should be made up in all red, if pos- 
sible, but if not, relieved with white. Black 
should not be put on such gowns, but should 
be left for the trimming of the gowns of older 


women. In these days when there is no par- 
ticular difference made in the materials worn 
by young and old, there must needs be some 
difference in the trimming, otherwise the 
effect of youth is lost entirely, and the gown 
has the appearance of having been done over. 

Trimmings of pleated chiffon, gowns of 
chiffon, and also net gowns are in favor, made 
up with less elaboration than is shown in the 
gowns of older women. Accordion-pleated 
skirts, when they are becoming, are pleasing 
for slender figures, but they must be care- 
fully made and well draped over the hips, and 
the tucked skirts or the pleated skirts with 
the pleats cut down underneath or stitched 
through are, as a rule, more becoming than 
the accordion-pleated ones. 


a. 





Gown of al solid-stitched piqué combined with dotted 
piqué bodice. 
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A dainty gown of white chiffon is tucked on headed with a band of lace insertion, and on 


the upper part of the skirt, the circular flounce 
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Faeenou GineuamM Gown with bows and bands of velvet ; sleeves and vest 
of sheer India mull. 


the flounce is a ruching of white taffeta rib- 


bon. The waist made with low 
neck, for it is a party gown, is in 
tucks, and cut with low-girdled 
effect in front. It has a flat 
trimming of lace insertion, and 
a band of the same again around 
the shoulders. At the left of the 
waist, almost on the shoulder, is 
a rosette of narrow velvet ribbon 
with long loops and ends that 
are caught again into a rosette 
at the belt on the left side. 
From this point fall more loops. 
This touch of velvet ribbon is 
best when used in some color 
such as pale pink or pale blue. 
Black is too sombre for girlhood. 

China silks, the crépes de 
Chine, and the cotton crépes 
make smart afternoon and even- 
ing frocks. They all have the 
pleated flounces, and are much 
on the style of the frock just 
described. When the waist is 
eut high there is a yoke or 
chemisette effect with revers of 
lace, or a small collar of lace 
finished in front in points that 
reach to the bust. 

Much and diverse trimming 
is permissible on the waist. 
Rosettes of peu de soie or taffeta 
and a folded belt of taffeta fin- 
ish many smart little frocks 
that are not at all expensive as 
regards material. They provide 
a pretty color note for otherwise 
plain gowns. 

So much has been said, and 
with reason, about the expense 
of clothing a young girl, that it 
is a comfort to know that there 
are materials effective in them- 
selves that can be made up sim- 
ply. .If a simple style of dress 
is adopted, the surplice waist is 
almost invariably becoming, par- 
ticularly when the folds are 
crossed over the bust and tied 
just in front in a soft bow of 
the material or of ribbon. Silks 
made on the same plan are al- 
ways attractive, while with mus- 
lins, cambrics, and lawns, the 
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‘waist may be modelled on the plan of the 
elaborated shirt-waist. Figured and flowered 
muslins do not require a great deal of lace, 
but made with entre-deux not over half 
an inch wide they are very fluffy and pleasing. 
Put on in bayadere effect, such trimming 
upon a Spanish flounce gives a handsome 
finish to a simply cut gown. Silk muslins all 
in one color are rather old, but young girls 
are extremely fond of them, so they are now 
used. These are made on the plan of the 
chiffon or silk frocks. 

Every girl needs one tailor frock, and it is 
well, when possible, to supplement this with 
another of wool. The so-called tailor frocks 
this year are like those made for older women 
and on a more elaborate scale than was con- 
sidered smart last season. The flaring skirt 
with the attached ruffle is a favorite style, 
and when the plaim gored skirt is used, a 
great deal of flare is put in around the foot. 
The ruffle is trimmed with a band of taffeta 
or with braid, or is headed with some bright 
Persian trimming. 

The Eton jacket is seen more than any 
other jacket form, although it cannot be called 
the smartest. The leading tailors turn out a 
pretty little jacket somewhat on the reefer 
style, shorter in the back than in the front, 
double-breasted, and tight-fitting at the back 
and sides, with loose fronts and narrow revers. 
This rather leads in favor at present. That 
the Eton jacket allows for so much trimming 
is one reason for its popularity, especially for 
the spring, and certainly batiste, Russian 
lace, fancy collars and revers, such as com- 
bine so effectively with the Etons, add great- 
ly to the general effect of the cloth suit. 

Dark blue and bright blue, a very good 
shade of light brown and tan, are the favorite 
colors. The tan gowns are extremely smart, 
and most of them are elaborately trimmed 
with gilt braid and a narrow white entre-denx 
or with stitched taffeta 
the same color as the 
gown. Generally, it is 
a good plan to have 
the hat, waist, and 
belt in similar tones. 
Conservative women 
who approve. of chil- 
dren being dressed in 
the very simplest style, 
prefer the rough serges 
and homespuns made 
up in an exceedingly 
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plain way. With such frocks the hat should 
be on the severe style also, and the shirt- 
waist should give the only contrast in color. 
But to some girls the severe style is not be- 
coming, so that the more fancy Etons with 
loose waistcoat of red, striped with gilt or 
silver braid, and with embroidered batiste 
or lace collar, will be required for them. The 
more elaborate Eton requires, however, a more 
fully trimmed hat, with garnitures of flowers, 
cherries, or clusters of currants. 

The covert-coat, well made and severely 
plain, is an exceedingly smart garment for 
any girl to own, and can be worn with any 































Youne gixt's pLeatep costume of bine and white checked linen combined with col- 
lar and bands of plain white, and cherry velvet bows. 
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Grovur or GrapuaTion Gowns. No. 1, of silver-gray foulard patterned with pale rose figures and outline foliage. No. 2, 


white albatroxs encrusted with cream lace. 


style of dress. It is a mistake for a very 
young girl to have too elaborate a wrap for 
the theatre. When an evening wrap is neces- 
sary, a cloth one is in better taste, and is 
-more serviceable than one of silk. When ex- 
pense must be closely considered, an eider- 
down cape or one of the Shaker cloaks makes 
a most desirable wrap, but should be long 
and full enough to cover the gown worn 
underneath; the hood lined with satin, and 
with ribbon strings to tie at the throat, makes 
it a charming wrap. 


No. 3, rose-pink veiling with cream rings figuring over surface. 


It is not considered correct style for a girk 
to wear a low-necked frock before she is eigh- 
teen, but the transparent gown cut out at 
the throat and the sleeves without lining 
make the evening frocks look much smarter. 
The effect is that of an unlined guimpe. 
Fichus of mull or chiffon trimmed with lace 
or made entirely of embroidered muslin with 
ruffles to match, make a most becoming trim- 
ming, used either on an evening waist or on 
a high-necked summer frock. The fichu 
should be tied over the bust in a small bow. 
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BOOK IIl.—CHAPTER VII 
THE PEARLS 


ca, 53 NOTHER week went by, and 
tis Deborah, quite recovered from 
es? her slight illness, bade Dr. 
Carroll and his sisters good- 
by, and returned, on a Sun- 
day afternoon, to the Trevor 
place. It was then about the Ist of August, 
and certain rumors relative to the reception 
of the returning commissioners from Lan- 
caster—rumors dearly exciting to the femi- 
nine heart—began to radiate from the gu- 
bernatorial palace and to spread throughout 
the country-side. For once in its long exist- 
ence rumor spoke truth. Upon the sixth day 
of August were issued elaborate cards 
{“ tickets” they called them) of invitation 
for a Governor’s ball to be given upon 
the evening of the 2lst to the returning 
officials. With the delivery of these cards 
a thrill of excitement and anticipation pul- 
sated through all Anne Arundel County, and 
even ran a little way over its irregular bor- 
ders; and innumerable were the earnest con- 
versations through town and country houses 
as to costumes suitable for such an occasion. 
Great hopes, that sank often to deep despair, 
were entertained of the arrival of the Balti- 
more, with her usual cargo of vain and de- 
lightful things. It was calculated with the 
nicest discrimination that she might reach 
port, provided the winds were suitable to an 
impossible degree, as early as the 15th. Then 
Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIV 
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the weather of the west Atlantic was watch- 
ed with supreme interest. It certainly was 
all that could be desired. Nevertheless the 
15th came and went without the Baltimore, 
and there was wailing on both sides of the 
Severn. In time the interest in the ship’s 
arrival came to surpass its object; though, 
indeed, Betty Pritchard voiced many anoth- 
er’s feeling when she one day cried out wo- 
fully: 

“If the Baltimore doesn’t come in, I'll have 
no pink taffeta for a petticoat to my satin 
over-dress. If I don’t have the petticoat, I 
won’t go to the ball; and if I don’t go to the 
ball, I shall die!” 

One of the most anxious watchers for the 
arrival of the ship was, oddly enough, Mad- 
am Trevor. Her anxiety concerning it 
quite passed the comprehension of her daugh- 
ters, who had not a suspicion of what was in 
their mother’s mind. Vincent knew more, 
but had nevegr.seen fit to talk to his sisters on 
the subject of the pearls which were to form 
Virginia Trevor’s ornaments on the day that 
she married Sir Charles. It was tacitly un- 
derstood, between young Trevor and his mo- 
ther, that he should speak to his cousin on 
the arrival of the jewels, and it was madam’s 
ambition to be able to spread the news of Vir- 
ginia’s engagement at the much-talked-of 
ball. 

The Baltimore was a considerate ship, and 
her captain the favorite of all sea-going men 
in Annapolis. Neither lost a reputation this 
time, for, on the 20th of August at ten o’clock 
in the morning, the Baltimore cast anchor in 
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the lower piers, and Annapolis womanhood 
sighed with relief. It was but seven o’clock 
on the evening of the same day, and the 
Trevor family sat at supper in the glass room, 
watching the twilight deepen over the scent- 
ed garden, when Pompey hastily entered to 
announce the unexpected arrival of young 
Charles Carroll. 

“ An’ he say Baltimo’e’s heah, Mis’ Trev’,” 
he added, eagerly, glad to be the first with the 
news. 

Madam Trevor rose with a light in her 
face as the doctor’s son came merrily in. 
Having saluted each member of the party, he 
advanced to the mistress of the house, paused 
for an instant to take on an air of heavy re- 
sponsibility, and finally produced, from the 
pockets of his new cloth coat, two packages, 
wrapped in paper and tied with a cord, the 
one square and flat, the other five inches 
thick, and also square. 

“From Captain Croft,” he observed, hand- 
ing them to Madam Trevor, while all at the 
table looked on with interest. In a moment 
the strings were cut and the paper wrappings 
thrown off. Two eases of dark green moroc- 
co appeared. With a deep-drawn breath her 
mother carried them round the table and set 
them before Virginia. 

“They are to be yours,” she said, gently. 
“Open them.” 

Virginia, surprised but unmoved, lifted the 
covers from the cases. In one, upon a green 
satin lining, reposed a necklace of round, soft- 
ly shining pearls, set in gold, with a pendant 
of pear-shaped pearls and sapphires. The 
other case contained a hair-ornament, also of 
pearls, pink and black, in two even rows, sur- 
mounted by a delicate scroll-work of the 
smaller stones, that shone in the dusk with 
delicate beauty. 

Virginia drew a deep sigh of admiration. 
Lucy cried out with delight; and Madam 
Trevor and the gentlemen, looking on in high 
interest, did not notice Deborah, who sat 
silent, eager, with her great eyes fixed in un- 
winking fascination on the perfect gems. 

“Put them on, Virginia!” cried young 
Charles, and there was a murmur of approv- 
al. 

Lillith, who had been standing by her hus- 
band at a little distance, lost in admiration, 
nudged old Adam. 

“Fetch some can’les,” she whispered, ex- 
citedly. 

Virginia, with a little smile, took up the 
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necklace, and her mother clasped it about her 
slender throat. Then the tiara was set and 
pinned upon her powdered curls, and Adam, 
coming forward with a candle in each hand, 
held the lights up before her. 

“Ginny, you must wear them to the ball!” 
cried Lucy, ecstatically. 

Virginia had no time to reply, for her mo- 
ther gently interposed. 

“They are not Virginia’s yet, Lucy. 
shall wear them on her wedding-day.” 

Charles Fairfield started slightly as his un- 
fortunate eyes suddenly encountered those of 
Virginia, who, in her turn, flushed and bent 
her head. 

“IT shall never wear them, then,” was on 


She 


her tongue to say; but her brother interrupt- 


ed. 

“Charlie,” he said, addressing his cousin, 
“come down to the river with me and see the 
moon rise. It’s in the full to-night.” 

“Oh, may I come too?” said Lucy, eager- 
ly. 

“No, Lucy; I need you here,” interposed 
her mother, much annoyed with Vincent’s 
want of tact. 

Fairfield, grasping the whole situation, 
rose at once, without a word. Before leaving 
the room he stole an involuntary glance at 
Deborah. She was looking at him, for she 
herself guessed what she did not know. Her 
lips curled into a little smile of amusement 
that set the man’s heart on fire with anger at 
—Madam Trevor. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but quietly followed Vincent into the 
still evening. 

An hour later Madam Trevor sat alone 
in the great hall. Young Charles and the 
three girls one by one had gone to their va- 
rious rooms, and madam was waiting alone 
for the return of. her son and her nephew. 
She was unaccountably anxious over the re- 
sult of the interview, though, indeed, there 
was not one reason which her nephew could, 
in honor, conjure up whereby he might re- 
fuse to marry Virginia Trevor. It was with 
the understanding of a sometime marriage 
that he had come to America with Vincent 
months before, and because the matter had 
been so long silently understood, it should 
not have been hard for him to hear it finally 
discussed. Thus, many times over, Vir- 
ginia’s mother argued in the candle - light 
while she waited. And still, into the midst 
of her most unanswerable conclusion would 
creep a doubt, a suspicion, that she would not 
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voice, the name of one whom she tried in vain 
to put from her mind. It was Deborah. 
Deborah Travis and Charles Fairfield? Ab- 
surd! And yet—madam could see the face 
ot the girl as it had been that evening when 
Vincent and his cousin left the room. She 
could see the ironical light in the gray-blue 
eyes, the scornful curl of the red mouth, the 
unconscious insolence of the long, natural 
curl that fell, powderless, down her shoulder 
to the muslin ruffles at her elbow. Madam 
Trevor had a measure of justice in her, and 
she gave Deborah her due, admitting to her- 
self that Virginia, in all her stateliness, with 
the pearls upon her, would never have tempt- 
ed man to half the desperation that might 
be raised within him over this other silent 
creature, half child, half woman, of madam’s 
own generation. 

The clock on the wall ticked ten and went 
on again. At a quarter after, Trevor and 
Fairfield came in from the moonlight to the 
hall. Fairfield was very pale. Vincent’s face 
was calm and unreadable. Sir Charles, see- 
ing his aunt expectant, went over to her, lift- 
ed her passive hand to his lips, bowed, and 
left the room to retire to his own. When 
he was gone, madam turned a puzzled and 
anxious face toward her son, who stood still, 
narrowly scrutinizing a portrait on the op- 
posite wall. 

“He has refused, then, Vincent?” she ask- 
ed, finally. 

“On the contrary, he will marry Virginia 
when you please.” 

‘Then he asked too much dowry ?” 

“ He said nothing at all of dowry.” 

“In Heaven’s name, then—what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

Vincent sighed rather wearily. “ Nothing 
is the matter. He does not love Virginia, of 
course, but—” 

“ Nonsense, my boy! He would not marry 
her if she were distasteful to him. Loeve will 
come. What girl loves her husband when 
she marries him? What else did he say, Vin- 
cent ?” 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders. “ He said 
nothing at all. He imformed me, when I 
spoke, that he did himself the honor formally 
to ask of me the hand of my elder sister. I 
accepted the offer. After that he walked 
about. I suppose you will make the engage- 
ment public at the ball on Wednesday. I’m 
deucedly tired to-night. Permit me to wish 
that you will sleep well.” 


Vot. XXXIV.—62 


“ Good -night, my dear. Vincent. Your 
scruples portray the height of your nature. 
I honor you for them—but do not worry. 
Everything will be well. And so good-night.” 

With great relief at her heart the mother 
gently kissed her son, and then, as he depart- 
ed with his candle, she blew out all but one 
of those remaining in the hall, and with that 
lighted herself to her rooms in the eastern 
wing. 

CHAPTER VIII 
THE. GOVERNOR’S BALL 


UESDAY passed as rapidly or slowly 
1 as one would have the last day before 

a long-looked-for event. Sir Charles 
rode away in the early morning, but returned 
to the plantation in the afternoon, to find even 
Vincent busy over a package of finery sent out, 
at Madam Trevor’s order, from the Baltimore. 
Sir Charles himself was not interested. His 
spotless full-dress uniform, his orders, his 
finest ruffles, his paste buckles, and fine silk 
stockings were quite ready, and there were 
no further touches possible to be added to 
the costume. During the afternoon and 
evening he paid no attention at all to Deb- 
orah, but was, on the contrary, so attentive 
to his fiancée that Madam Trevor softened 
and grew voluble with pleasure. 

Wednesday morning dawned, clear and 
hot, and from earliest morning every house- 
hold in the county was in a moil of final 
preparation. Governor Bladen was to give 
a dinner to the commissioners and his own 
staff and officials before the ball. To this, 
of course, Sir Charles was bidden, and he, 
therefore, was to leave the house at four in 
the afternoon, fully dressed for the evening, 
wrapped about in a long and voluminous 
cloak to protect him from the dust and the 
foam of his horse. 

His Excellency John Bladen, like most 
Colonial Governors, knew how to give a din- 
ner to any one, and, most particularly, a din- 
ner to men only. To-night twenty sat at his 
table—the seven returned commissioners, the 
gubernatorial staff, the Speaker of the Bur- 
gesses, the under-secretary, Mr. Robert King, 
Dr. Charles Carroll (these last from friend- 
ship purely), and, for the sake of the Church, 
the Rev. George Rockwell. This select com- 
pany ate mightily, but, later, drank more 
cautiously than usual out of respect for the 
forth-eoming festivities; and finally they sat 
about the disordered table with some pipes 
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of fine Virginia tobacco, presented by Gov- 
ernor Gooch in lieu of his own presence, 
some bottles of Madeira from the same pat- 
ronizing source, and certain good stories, not 
quite invented for the ear of the Church, but 
apparently in no way distasteful to the emi- 
nent rector of St. Anne’s, who, indeed, to be 
frank, told the best of them himself. It was 
_ a man’s dinner, an official dinner, where, 
none the less, the weight of ordinary dignity 
was for once dropped off, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell. The usual rounds of 
toasts put all in good spirits, and there was 
not a laggard when all rose to the health of 
the genial Governor at the end of the evening. 

As the diners split up into small groups 
and the servants hurried in to gather up the 
débris in anticipation of the ball, Sir Charles 
left the others and strolled slowly up the big, 
candle-lit room, at one end of which a band 
of musicians were already tuning their in- 
struments. After a moment or two of inde- 
cision he joined.a little company of officers 
who sat together in a corner, talking lightly 
among themselves, and commenting on the 
guests who were beginning to arrive. 

“QOuf! On my soul, there’s Cradock with 
Rockwell. How do they stand it?’ 

“Oh, the chaplain’s been off so long that 
he’s forgotten how they once struggled for 
St. Anne’s—” 

“Or else he wants to hear the story that 
George wouldn’t tell over the Madeira.” 

“ Yes, I’ve listened to it fourteen times, but 
always with Jamaica to back it.” 

“ There’s Dorothy Mason and her mother.” 

“ Egad! she’s got on green again! "Tis the 
only color does not become her. Why—” 

“Oh, doubtless young Thomas likes it.” 

“There he is—” 

“With Caroline Harwood. 

“T’'ll go comfort her.” 

One of the young men left the group and 
joined the knot of ladies who stood talking 
at a little distance from the door. 

“Oh, good-evening, Leftenant Henry!” 
cried a piquant-looking damsel in a gown of 
rather brilliant green satin, with flounced 
petticoat of white. 

“Your most obedient, Mistress Mason. I 
can see you will have small mercy on hearts 
to-night.” 

“Lord! Mr. Henry, you’re the most open 
flatterer! I vow I never looked worse.” 

“Oh, I protest! I eall the gods to wit- 
ness! Are you engaged for the minuet?”’ 


Poor Dorry!” 
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Dorothy wriggled her shoulders, colored, 
glanced swiftly toward Robin Thomas who 
still lingered by Miss Harwood, saw that 
the case was hopeless for her, and so replied 
in a provoked manner: “La! How should 
I be engaged when we’ve seen no one for 
a week? Our plantation’s such a distance 
from the river.” 

“You'll honor me then?” 

“ Oh, with thanks. Look, there are the Tre- 
vors. They were just in the dressing-room 
when I came down. You’ve heard the news?” 

“No. Tell it me.” 

“*Ginny Trevor’s engaged at last—” 

“What! Not to—” 

“Sir Charles Fairfield.” 

“Monstrous! Monstrous! Why, he’s been 
eating with us for three hours and never 
told! Lord! If ’twere any but you had told 
me, I swear I’d discredit it. There he goes 
to them now.” 

Madam Trevor, her daughters, Vincent, 
and Deborah were just entering the room. 
They had arrived fifteen minutes before, and 
no time, certainly, had been wasted in the 
announcement of Virginia’s engagement. 
The room was in a buzz of conversation, and 
not a little of it was relative to the two 
young people who now stood rather uncom- 
fortably side by side, Virginia straight and 
cold, her companion cursing inwardly at 
women’s tongues, and staring at the back of 
Deborah, who was laughing with Wil! Paca. 

The first strains of the opening minuet 
came from the orchestra up the room. The 
moving throng suddenly resolved into order, 
and various sets of sixteen were formed. The 
two Trevor girls were excellent dancers, both 
showing appreciation of natural harmony by 
the way in which they managed themselves. 


* Luey lightly, with an occasional added step; 


Virginia with languorous grace, keeping per- 
fect time, yet moving more leisurely than 
any other woman in the room. 

Some ten minutes later Lucy stumbled into 
a most unfortunate situation. The minuet 
over, she and her companion, chatting and 
laughing together after the breaking up of 
the set, passed out of the large drawing-room 
into the hall, across which were the card- 
rooms. Toward these Madam Trevor, with 
_Mrs. Harwood and Mr. King, was making 
her way, chettingly volubly. As Lucy and 
her cavalier passed these three, the gentle- 
man stopped her, smilingly: 

“Soho! This is the maid who had the 
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impertinence to be engaged before her elder 
sister! Little minx! And how d’ye like 
Mistress Virginia’s great match with your 
eousin? And will love keep the rectory warm 
for you while the windows of Castle Fairfield 
are blazing with lights in old England ?” 

Madam Trevor looked extremely ill 
ease during this tasteless speech, especially 
as Mr. King did not drop Lucy’s arm at the 
end of it, but seemed to hold her to reply. 
Lucy’s face was flushed scarlet, and, to crown 
the affair, George Rockwell, with Vincent at 
his elbow, suddenly joined the group. 

“T am not engaged, Mr. King,” said Lucy. 

“Not engaged, Lucy! Why, how now! 
We had all heard from thy mother here that 
Mr. Rockwell was the happiest of*men,” cried 
Mistress Harwood, noting madam’s diseom- 
fort with a spice of malice. 

“Faith, Mistress Harwood, my happiness 
is ‘small enough to-night,” replied the’ portly 
George, coming forward. “The lady would 
not even grant me one Sir Roger.” 

Mistress Harwood raised her brows in 
amusement. “ For an aecepted husband, you 
are gentle not to commaiid one,” she said. 

“Lucy, name Mr. Rockwell. his dances at 
once, if he would still have them from any 
one so discourteous. I-blush for you!” 

“ Oh—coquetry—coquetry, madam. Youth 
is light o’ heart. Come new, fair Lucy, and 
make this man happy,” put in Mr. King, de- 
taining her still. 

Little Lucy raised her eyes and caught 
Vineent’s. eyes upon her.. His glance was 
not unkind. “I shall not grant Mr. Rock- 
well any danee to-night,.and—and I am en- 
gaged indeed, but not to him.” 


“What!” 

“T am. I am engaged to Will Paca for 
the next dances.’ Lucy was stumbling now, 
fear af her daring sweeping over her. 


Mr. King, in the’ midst of his laughter, 
found breath to say: “ Will Paca for the 
dances, but*whto for the wedding, little Lucy? 
Who’stfor that?” 

Onteymore Lucy Trevor caught her bro- 
ther’s gaze; and she clung to it, unheeding 
Madam Trevor’s angry face and Rockwell’s 
mortified one. 

“1 shall wed John Whitney—the Puritan. 
Let me go, Mr. King! Mr. Chase is wait- 
ing.” 

And Lucy, frightened, triumphant, proud 
of her faith in the man she loved, more 
proud of her certainty of his love for her, 
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tore herself from Mr. King’s grasp, and, giv- 
ing her hand to Jerry Chase, ran away. 

The group that she left behind was silent. 
Madam Trevor, utterly overcome, had not 
a word left at her command. Rockwell was 
in much the same state. Vincent, not a lit- 
tle astonished at his gentle sister’s boldness, 
and deciding that the feeling which prompt- 
ed it must be strong, was making a decision 
that was rather remarkable in and exceed- 
ingly creditable to a man of those narrow 
times. Mrs. Harwood planned a morning’s 
gossip on the morrow with a neighbor, at 
Antoinette Trevor’s expense, and Mr. King 
decided that, were he a young blade again, 
it would be a girl of such spirit that he would 
have for his wife. And then, as the strairis 
of the first reel sounded from the ball-room, 
the little group broke up. 

The dancing was soon fully under way, 
and everything was given over to the merri- 
ment of the evening. The Governor had 
provided excellent music, and the sides of 
the long room were banked with flowers. 
Their heavy perfume was almost imtoxicating 
in that warm atmosphere, and bg$ween the 
dances many of the couples or out for 
the fresher air of the veranda, w an occa- 
sional glimmer of bright muslin Showedlsthat 
even the lawn had been requisitioned by the 
daneers. 

Deborah seemed to be in no mood for the 
ball. ‘She permitted herself to be guided 
through the mazes of the dance by her willing 
partners, but before the evenin® was half 
over she complained of a violent headache, 
and excusing herself ‘to her next partner, 


started to leave. Sir ‘Charles, however, 
caught .a glimpse of her as she wes going, 
and insisted on aecompanying her. Deborah 


permitted him to lead her from the ball- 
reom, where the music and lights and flowers 
had almost begun to make her head swim 
with giddiness; but at the door she firmly 
refused all his entreaties to ‘be allowed to 
take her safely home, and insisted on his re- 
turning to'the dancing. 


CHAPTER IX 


CLAUDE’S VISIT TO THE TREVOR HOUSE 
p bey morning after the Governor’s ball, 


. a galeche, drawn by two horses, and 

containing a man garbed in shining 

pink satin, turned in at the road leading to 
the Trevor house. 














THE HOUSE 


Claude, in his court costume and hired 
vehicle, stopping at the door of Deborah’s 
home, found Jim, the stable-boy, white-eyed 
and open-mouthed with amazement at his 
dress, waiting to receive him and to fetch 
water for the horses. 

“T am seeking Mr. Trevor — and — ma- 
dam,” said Claude, on the step of the por- 
tico. 

“ Yes, sah. 
dey’s right—” 

“ Monsieur de Mailly! You honor us, sir!” 
Vincent, who had witnessed the arrival, ap- 
peared from the hall and came hastily out to 
meet his guest. His astonishment at such a 
costume as he had never before, even in Eng- 
land, beheld, was, perhaps, visible in his face, 
but if Claude perceived it, he said nothing. 

“Come inside, will you not? The heat is 
great to-day.” 

“ Thank responded Claude, still 
suavely oblivious, and flicking dust from his 
sleeve with an enormous, lace-berdered hand- 
kerchief. 

Side by side they entered the hall, wherein 
sat Madam Trevor and Lucy. There was the 
usual of salutations, followed by a 
pause so heavy, so unbreakable, that Claude 
flushed. 

“T come to ask of Mr. Trevor that I may 
pay my addresses to Miss Travis,” he began, 
abruptly. 

“ Deborah!” cried both Lucy and her mo- 
ther. 

“ Deborah, madam,” repeated Claude. 

“T presume that you desire to discuss with 
us this matter?” asked Vincent. 

Inwardly Claude smiled at the words. 
They struck him as being very absurd, though, 
according to prevailing English notions, they 
were excellently chosen. 

“TI love your cousin, Mistress Deborah 
Travis, Mr. Trevor, and I am come to you to 
request permission to address her on the sub- 
ject of marriage. 
colony. 
family 


Ef you'll walk right in, sah— 


” 
you, 


series 


[ am a stranger in your 

I have no friends who know my 
and estate. I have brought with me 
such papers as I possess, such as can in any 
way speak for the assurance of my birth, and 
them, and my word as a gentleman, I must 
ask you to believe.” 

Vincent was silent for some moments, con- 
sidering; while Claude drew from one of his 
side pockets a little flat parcel of papers, and 
sat nervously fingering them. It was Madam 
Trevor who, after she had onee more minute- 
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ly examined him, from his bag-wig to his 
red-heeled shoes, voiced Vincent’s wish: 

“Will you, sir, be so vastly obliging as to 
tell us, in your own manner, your title, estate, 
lineage, and means of livelihood? I am sure 
sir, that common prudence and the ardent 
desire for the welfare of my ward will seem 
to you adequate reason for such a request, and 
that you will have no hesitation in being per- 
feetly frank with us.” 

Whatever the reason, madam’s manner was 
as suavely gracious, during this speech, as 
Vincent could. have wished; and he, there- 
fore, did not add to it, but, expressing his 
approval with a slight nod, was expectantly 
silent as Claude began: 

“ My name, Madam Trevor, is Claude Vin- 
cent Armand Francois Anne de Nésle, Comte 
de Mailly. I am of the younger branch of 
the family Mailly-Nésle, my father having 
been the second son of Victor Armand Henri 
Claude who died in the year ’90 of the last 
century. My estates, which are in Langue- 
doc, in the south of France, provide me 
with sufficient rental to maintain me com- 
fortably at Versailles, where I have resided 
for many years. The elder branch of my 
family, who take the title of Marquis de 
Mailly-Nésle, is well known and of high posi- 
tion at court. Seven months ago I fell into 
disfavor because of my desire that a cousin 
of mine should wed a gentleman of whom his 
Majesty did not approve. I was requested to 
leave Versailles for the time, and so, deter- 
mining to travel, I came first to the Colonies, 
and how I have lived here you know. I should 
be free to return to court if—if Mistress 
Travis, should she accept me, would care to 
go thither. To be frank, I am myself a little 
homesick for my country. I should like to 
go home.” 

Claude stopped, having wandered too far 
in his explanation. He saw Madam Trevor 
regarding him blankly, and he read suspicion 
in Vincent’s face. 

“Tt is—pardon me, sir—an unusual story. 
Do they exile men in France for having 
opinions concerning a cousin’s marriage ?” 

“So it would appear, from my case,” re- 
turned Claude, dryly. 

“ Again pardon me—but—have you a docu- 
ment of exile with you?” 

Claude hesitated. The last sentence in that 
royal letter was the most awkward possible 
thing for a man who wished, in all sincerity, 
to marry. Long he studied young Trevor’s 
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face, and he saw the distrust therein grow- 
ing with every instant. At last, with an im- 
perceptible shrug, and a sigh, he took from 
his other pocket the small, worn paper with 
its red-brown seals that he had read to Deb- 
orah. 

“Tt is in French, monsieur. You doubtless 
read it?” 

Vincent took the paper scornfully, and be- 
gan its perusal with a facility due to inter- 
course with Aimé St. Quentin. When he 
finished it, his mother held out her hand for 
the letter, and, as she read, Vincent, looking 
squarely into the other’s eyes, said, slowly: 

“You, monsieur, were the gentleman of 
whose marriage with your cousin the king 
did not approve ?”’ 

Claude, returning the look eye for eye, 
bowed. 

“ And who is this cousin ?” 

“The Duchesse de Chateauroux.” 

“Good Heaven!” 

Madam Trevor, her face suddenly all 
alight, was looking at the young fellow in 
amazement, and something else. Could the 
other be admiration ? 

“Your cousin is—the—the—” 

Claude nodded. 

Silence. 

It lasted for a long time. De Mailly felt 
his cause to be growing desperate. He did 
not understand. Morals being stanch in so 
far as Episcopal rectorship and five hundred 
a year were concerned, those morals were to 
be differently regarded in the presence of a 
courtier-count, and cousinship to an almost 
queen. It was again Madam Trevor who 
finally ejaculated, from her whirling chaos 
of thought and plans: 

“Deborah shall be fetched at once. Vin- 
cent, you will arrange the settlements.” 

Claude started with astonishment, and Vin- 
cent rose. 

“Monsieur de Mailly, you may speak to 
Deborah. She has free choice, as did Lucy. 
She is now in the rose-garden, I think.” 

Claude sprang to his feet and moved for- 
ward a pace or two easily, looking from one 
to the other of Deborah’s guardians. He 
could not refrain from taking snuff, nor, 
having finished, from remarking slowly: 

“T shall certainly, Madam and Mr. Trevor, 
endeavor to show myself worthy of the trust 
which you so readily place in me.” 

Thereupon, with two.very polite bows, he 
left the parlor, alone. 








BAZAR 
BOOK III—THE POST 
CHAPTER I 


FROM METZ 





T was August in the same year of 1744, and 
| the heart of France—her army, her court, 

her King, and—her Chateauroux—was at } 
Metz, in Alsace, a resting-place sought after | 
Dettingen and the long summer campaign. 
And here at Metz, whence all had thought to 
depart a week before for Nancy, on the road 
to Strasbourg, Louis XV. fell ill. That had 
been upon the eighth day of the month. 
Now, on the fourteenth, slow-gathering con- 
sternation was spreading through the city, 
court, and camp, though since the morning 
of his seizure not a single soul save Madame 
de Chateauroux, her sister, Madame de Lau- 
raguais, their personal servants, and Louis 
Armand de Richelieu had seen the King. 
Dim rumors that the illness was feigned had 
at first circulated through the chateau. 
Then, latterly, more vivid and more start- 
ling theories, originating none knew where, 
but spreading with the conviction of truth, 
had voiced the insistence that Louis was ill, 
worse than any one knew, and that the fa- 
vorite, coercing Richelieu into her service, 
desperate with the’ fear of dismissal from 
court when his Majesty’s condition came to 
be discovered, was at Louis’s side, keeping at 
bay the army, the court, and the kingdom. 
Maria Leeczinska and her dauphin were still 
at Versailles, praying and fasting, along with 
the Jesuit Fathers and the wearied dames du 
palais, who, in the absence of la Chiteau- 
roux, had not a single crumb of gossip with 
which to comfort their souls till the return 
of the court. 

Ah, Marie! Marie Anne de Mailly—a 
dangerous, a desperate game hast thou play- 
ed for six days, six ages, rather, past! On 
the one hand Louis’s prayed-for recovery; 
on the other, banishment, perhaps worse, for 
you; what for him—the Almighty knows! 

On the morning of Saturday, the 8th, that 
morning when headache had driven the King 
from prospective gayeties to the solitude of 
his own apartment, he summoned his Duchess 
to his side to bear him company. The morn- 
ing was tedious. He could not be amused. 
In the afternoon, together with fever, came 
Richelieu, and graceful, caustic-tongued Elise 
de Lauraguais. And upon that afternoon, 
when no one dreamed how ill Louis already 
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was, and madame and the Duke were alone 
with him, Richelieu the daring, now owing 
half his prestige to the favorite whose sponsor 
he had once been, and who, without her, 
would have found his court life infinitely 
difficult, had thought, foreseen, dreaded, de- 
cided, and easily drawn the woman into his 
plan. The admission of any other to the 
rooms must mean eventually the confession, 
absolution, and unction of his Majesty. Be- 
fore the performance of this last, Louis must 
repent of his irregular life, and as proof of 
repentance madame must receive her congé 
—for such was only customary at the great 
court of France. 

At midnight, suddenly, the King awoke, 
and demanded, in a voice much changed, 
something to drink. Richelieu hastily brought 
wine and water, not too cool. His Majesty 
drank, thirstily, and lay back once more, but 
with eyes open, till the Duke had put away 
the glass. Then, with unusual directness, he 
asked: 

“Here, du Plessis, sit by the bed. 
to talk with you.” 

“Will you have light, Sire?” 

“No. It disturbs my. eyes. 
what I shall say. You are here? 
then, I am going to die.” 

“ Sire! for God’s sake 

“Chut! I want no one. It Il be a com- 
fort to go in peace. I am going to die. I 
have always feared the thought; but when 
one really arrives at the time—it is not much. 
I am not afraid, du Plessis. I wish to ex- 
press to you my gratitude for having kept 
the court and the doctors and the Orléans 
lot away from me. They are bores. What 
I would say is this: When I am really gone 
there will, of course, be a scandal concerning 
my sickness and death, having none but you 
and—her—to attend me. You'll get through 
it, du Plessis. Parbleu! There is no nation 
that can withstand your manner. My dear 
dauphin—ought to love you. But Anne— 
Anne! Where will she go? What to do for 
her! Richelieu, I love her. Yes, truly, as 
no woman before. Take her, then, under 
your protection. I leave her to your care. 
Get her from here safely. Send her for a 
little to her estates, or one of yours. Say 
that I command her title to remain to her. 
But, my dear friend, do not let her marry. 
Keep her from that. Par le ciel! If I dream- 
ed that she would—d’Agenois, or that de Mail- 
ly, or any other— Promise, du Plessis!” 


I want 


Listen to 


Yes. Well, 


let me call some—” 
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“Your will always, Sire!” 

On Friday morning the King awoke 
to find his three attendants all beside him, 
and what repast he might take—chocolate, a 
roll, a jelly—not too well prescribed—wait- 
ing. From his manner one could not have 
told whether or not he recalled that midnight 
conversation with du Plessis. Certainly he 
looked ill enough this morning. His flushed 
face was haggard, his lips cracked, his blue 
eyes dull, his brain feeble. 

For half an hour there was silence, perfect, 
drowsy. Madame de Lauraguais’s hands fell 
passively into her lap. The King, under his 
great canopy, was still. None could tell 
whether or no he slept. La Chateauroux, her 
eyes half-closed, watched the sunlight play 
over the roofs of the houses in the town, and 
listened absently to the noon murmur that 
rose from its streets. Only Richelieu, in the 
room beyond, was alert, waiting, as he lay 
on his extemporized couch. At half past 
twelve the King demanded wine. Madame 
poured it out and carried it to his side. He 
had not yet taken it from her hand when the 
door to the ante-room opened vigorously, and 
four men appeared on the threshold of his 
Majesty’s bed-room. The glass dropped from 
the suddenly nerveless fingers of madame, 
and crashed down upon the wooden floor. 
Elise, with a low exclamation, rose from her 
chair, her face colorless. La Chateauroux, 
leaving the King’s side, moved slowly over to 
her sister, and stood facing the intruders. 
After the first instant calmness came to her. 
M. de Chartres had forced the consigne at 
last. With him were the King’s chaplain— 
Bishop of Soissons, Fitz-James—Pére Pérus- 
seau the confessor, and M. de Maurepas, pos- 
sibly as representative of de Berryer. These 
four men stood silently facing the Duchess, 
who regarded them steadily, death knocking 
at her heart. 

“Why do you come?” she asked, dully, 
knowing well enough the reason. 

“Tt is time, I think, madame,” returned 
Maurepas, with something ill-advised in his 
tone. 

“ His Majesty is here?” interposed Chartres, 
sternly. 

“ Naturally,” she replied, with curling lip. 

“ And M. de Richelieu ?” 

“T have the honor, monseigneur.” 

Richelieu spoke from the doorway of his 
bed-room, where he stood, quite still, a little 
stiffer than usual, eying de Chartres as 
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though he would have impressed something 
upon him. Perhaps monseigneur understood. 
At any rate, the hesitation became a pause, 
and the pause grew into a hopeless stillness 
as the Duchesse de Chateauroux turned about 
and faced the companion of these last days. 

“Du Plessis—you—” she faltered, speaking 
as if to a companion in trouble. 

“ Madame,” he responded, brokenly. 

“Can you—do nothing?” she whispered. 

Richelieu bent his head. “ Nothing.” 

Maurepas smiled sarcastically, but no one 
noticed it. Fitz-James of Soissons advanced 
into the room, his robes trailing, his manner 
lofty and severe. 

“Madame Marie, and you—Madame de 
Lauraguais—are requested to retire to the 
apartment which you have occupied since 
quitting the Abbaye. There, later, some one 
will go for you.” 

He raised his hand and pointed to the door 
which led into the ante-chamber and so to the 
corridor. For the shadow of an instant 
madame hesitated, her eyes passing in a long 
glance from Richelieu’s unreadable face to 
the great, silent bed. Then, with a slight 
gesture to her sister, she moved slowly, un- 
steadily toward the door which the Bishop 
designated. In silence the five men saw them 
go. Louis XV., closed in by his curtains, 
silent, passive, heard all and guessed the un- 
spoken; surmised Richelieu’s loyal treachery, 
read madame’s heart from her steps, realized 
that his time for repentance approached, de- 
plored the necessity, thought of his dinner, 
and rather hoped that existence might not be 
too much prolonged. 

While Falconet* was hastily summoned to 
attend the King, while Monseigneur made 
humble explanation to his relative, and Riche- 
lieu adroitly assisted in carrying out the 
Bishop’s ideas for the forth-coming confes- 
sion, absolution, and unction of his Majesty, 
the two sisters had gained their apartment. 
Elise, by this time on the way to hysterics, 
threw herself desperately on the bed. Her 
sister watched her with pale, silent scorn. Her 
arms were folded. Her foot tapped nervously 
on the floor. She said not a word. 

“ Madame,” whispered Antoinette at last, 
“ what shall I do?” 

Madame’s eyes turned toward her for an 
instant. “ Nothing,” she said, shortly. 

Elise’s woman was busy over her with sal 
volatile, tears, entreaties, and a fan. By 
* The King’s consulting physician. 
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degrees she grew quieter, forgetting herself 
sufficiently at last to look at her sister. 

“ Marie, what are you doing?” she asked. 

“1? I am waiting.” 

“Waiting! For what?’ 

The Duchess, who had studied well the 
ways of courts, and who knew each step of an 
affair like this, did not answer. Her lips 
straightened into a bitter smile. Madame de 
Lauraguais might read it if she would. 

Matters were at this juncture when the 
waiting was ended conventionally. In re- 
sponse to a rap Antoinette, having received 
the nod of permission from her mistress, 
opened the door and admitted Mare Antoine 
Voyer, Comte d’Argenson, a man closely asso- 
ciated with Maurepas, and hence not loved 
by the favorite. He entered the apartment 
with perceptible hesitation, and stopped not 
very far inside to turn to madame. She sat 
regarding him like a sphinx, immovable, un- 
speaking. Poor d’Argenson had been in few 
less happy situations. Here were four pairs 
of feminine eyes fixed upon him in dread 
anticipation. How near to explosion from 
one of them matters had gone, the young man 
did not know. He perceived by the expres- 
sion of the Chateauroux that there had been 
no going to pieces vet. Even while he faced 
her, fumbling for words, she put out her hand 
to him, saying: 

“Give me your letter monsieur, or ”— the 
hand dropped—“ or was it in words that the 
order was given you?” 

“ No, madame. [ere is the paper.” 

He took it from under the hat which he car- 
ried in the left arm, and gave it to her. It 
was not long, and the ink upon it was scarcely 
dry. Yet its seals—those of Orléans and 
France—precluded any possibility of dis- 
obedience of the command it expressed. As 
her sister read it through Madame de Laura- 
guais sat up on the bed, a growing sense of 
terror coming over her. Not the smallest ex- 
pression crossed the face of La Chateauroux. 
Her mouth was firmly set. She read slowly, 
as one who forced herself to see written out 
something of which she was already thorough- 
ly cognizant. When she had finished the last 
line madame opened her fingers, and the 
paper fluttered to the floor. 

“That is all, monsieur? 
ness to retire.” 

“Pardon, madame, it is not quite all.” 

“What further, then? What insult can 
be added ?” 


Have the good- 








—;- 
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“Tt is no insult, but an offer of assistance.” 

“From whom? For what?” 

“From the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, of his 
carriage to convey you as far as Nancy, where 
you may obtain a post-chaise.” 

“Ah! Coward! So he would patronize me 
now!” 

Madame’s nerve was failing her at last. 
Her face had grown suddenly scarlet, and 
from her attitude d’Argenson believed that 
she would gladly have flung herself upon him 
to end the matter after the fashion of the 
Court of Miracles. But young d’Argenson 
was a diplomat, educated in a famous school, 
and he had a manner of steel that would not 
melt before the white-hot fire of a woman’s 
wrath. Eye for eye he met the gaze of the 
Duchess, and, as her quivering muscles grew 
still under the spell of his calm, he said: 

“Pardon mc, madame. I think that you 
do not quite comprehend your situation. If 
you will but reflect, you will instantly per- 
ceive how much of wisdom there would be in 
making the departure of yourself, of madame 
your sister, and of your two women as quiet 
as possible.” 

Whether it was his air or his eminently un- 
emotional words that impressed the woman 
before him, d’Argenson never knew. It was 
enough that, after a long and troubled silence, 
La Chateauroux finally raised her head and 
answered in a tone but little above a whisper: 

“T thank you, Monsieur le Comte. If the 
Maréchal de Belle-Isle will have his coach 
at the Abbaye door at four o’clock 1—we— 
will make our departure as quietly as pos- 
sible.” 

D’Argenson breathed deeply with relief. 
Bowing low, he backed toward the door, paus- 
ing only an instant to repeat, musically: “ At 
the Abbaye door, madame. That is most wise. 
At the Abbaye door.” 


CHAPTER II 
CLAUDE’S ARRIVAL AX 


MID her little turmoil Marie Anne 
A moved with apparent serenity. Cer- 

tainly her world, what part of it was 
still in Paris, must at first have suspected the 
pangs of mortification that they daily caused 
her. But, so far as outward evidence was 
concerned, there was none. A woman who 
had had the wit and the unscrupulous forti- 
tude to attain to the position once occupied 
by Marie Amne de Mailly-Nésle, possessed 


enough strength of character to accept the 
circumstances attendant on her fall with ex- 
cellent philosophy. She was the talk of all 
Paris, of Versailles, and of Sceaux. 

Alone in her boudoir, she was thinking over 
the chances of the future. It had been a 
quiet half-hour, and madame was beginning 
to be tired. Some one was admitted below. 
Some one came hurrying up stairs, and Ma- 
dame de Lauraguais, her sister, ran into the 
room. 

“My dear Elise! Your breath is quite 
gone! Is there a fire—a scandal—a death?” 

“None of them. Wait!” She sank into 
a chair to regain her breath, while Francois 
sounded a gong, intending to send for wine. 

“Tt is only Henri, who sends us an urgent 
note to come at once to his hotel. I received 
it, and came for you. The coach is outside. 
He sent it.” 

Madame shrugged. “ What startling thing 
ean have happened?” she said, smiling. 
“Perhaps Laure is dying and sends for me. 
However, I come.” 

The Mailly-Nésle coach bore the two ladies 
at a rapid pace across the Rue St.-Honoré, 
out upon the quai, and on to the Pont Royal, 
on the opposite side of which, just across 
from the Théatins, was the Hétel de Mailly. 
Madame de Chiateauroux certainly did not 
seem curious as to the reason for Henri’s 
imperative. To tell the truth, she was not 
thinking of it. She was finishing a dream. 

Henri himself met them at his door, 
smiled at Marie Anne’s languid greeting, 
refused to reply to the eager question of 
Elise,. but conducted them rapidly up stairs 
into the grand. salon. Here stood the Mar- 
quise, Henri’s wife, with two people, a man 
and a woman. As she caught sight of the 
man’s face, Madame de Chiateauroux gave a 
little cry, and turned suddenly. colorless. 

“Claude!” she said. 

Claude came forward, raising her hand to 
his lips. 

Then de Mailly went back, and took the 
woman by the hand. A slight, straight, girl- 
ish figure she had, a fair complexion, and a 
pair of large, grayish eyes, that were pres- 
ently lifted to the face of La Chateauroux. 

“Anne,” said Claude, quietly, “let me 
make known to you my wife.” 

“Your wife!” 

Deborah, with rather a pathetic little smile, 
curtsied low 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PRISCILLA’S EASTER BONNET Gf 





BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER C3 


Through Lenten days Priscilla walked 
In raiment staid and sober; 

And gravely read and mused and talked it 
With mien of late October. Es? 

She worked. on garments neat. and plain y; 
In morning sewing classes, 


And walked about through snow and rain 


With little orphan lasses. 


Through Lenten 
days Priscilla 
kept 

Her lovers at a 
distance ° 

Coquetry in this 

lady slept, 


: \ 

Nor woke at soft - hy 

~ insistence ; | 
| 





: 

She wenttochurch, | 
she staid at 
home, 


Most carefully 








| 
she fasted, 
| Nor let her thoughts to fashion roam 





So long as fast-days lasted. 
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PRISCILLA’S EASTER BONNET 
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On Easter morn Priscilla stirs 


With joy in every feature; 
The happy world again is hers, 


She’s swift an- 
other creature. 
She takes an inter- 
est inher 
clothes, 

And sure ‘tis 
worth a ‘son- 
net, 

When dainty as an 
opening rose 

She wears her 


Easter bonnet. 


Priscilla on the 
avenue, 

With all the 

swains about 


her, 


Is such a goodly sight to view, 
Let no one dare to flout her. 
She steps along with foot as light 
As south wind brushing clover. 
Her dimples play, her eyes are bright, 

And this year’s Lent is over. 
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HINTS FOR THE TOUR ABROAD 


BY ETHEL RAMSEY 


HILE the care of baggage 
seems a complicated affair, we 
found that in spite of the per- 
fect check system in America, 
we had more trouble and 
were more rudely treated by 
the officials here, than during our trip abroad. 
In the first place, the baggage-smasher would 
find life dull and unprofitable in Europe, as a 
prejudice prevails in favor of care and gentle- 
ness. This has possibly been fostered by the 
extreme smallness of the European trunk, 
which makes even an American skirt-trunk 
look like a Noah’s Ark. Unless one is going 
to do extensive shopping,or intends to indulge 
in trifles like alabaster Canovas (and is pre- 
pared to pay sixty per cent. of his money in 
duties on coming home), nothing is more 
foolish than to go with large trunks filled 
with things one will hardly need more than 

once, or that could be dispensed with at small 
inconvenience. Every pound of baggage must 
be paid for, and while the rate per thirty 
kilogrammes (or whatever the unit is, in dif- 
ferent countries) is only a few cents, it is 
these little extra sums that eat up the margin 
left for travelling expenses. It stands to 
reason, then, that if one is determined to cut 

down the paraphernalia a8 much as possible, 
the cost decreases, and the comfort increases 
in proportion. Of course, when one intends 
to travel through several climates, which vary 
according to the latitude and altitude, sev- 
eral weights of clothing are required, but in 
the north of France, or Germany, Holland, 
and England, the summer climate resembles 

that of early spring in the Middle States. A 

change of dress for Sundays and tables d’héte 
is indispensable; so is a comfortable travel- 
ling suit. If one intends to buy a new ward- 
robe it is a good plan to take over old things 
that can be left behind. The fewer books 
one has the less the trunk will weigh, for no- 
thing is as heavy nor as generally useless. 

A good guide, one’s manuals of devotion, 
and possibly some books on travel are as 
much as one cares to carry. The time for 

reading never seems to come, and a friend 

who went to spend a few weeks in London, 





armed with a complete set of Modern Paint- 
ers, Rambles with Dickens, Walks in London, 
besides every book on- England she could pro- 
cure, almost shed tears when she realized that 
she could obtain all she had time to read 
from the various libraries, and confessed that 
if the volumes she owned had not had a value 
of association for her she would gladly have 
thrown them away over and over. It pays 
very decidedly to take a full supply of shoes 
or corsets, or any garment in which a spe- 
cial size or fit is desirable. After a day of 
walking on the polished floor of a gallery, the 
ordeal of breaking in new shoes is severe. 
Cotton is very dear, yet garments made of it 
cost less than here, chiefly because the manu- 
facture is so cheap. French under-clothes 
are usually all made by hand, and what the 
garment lacks in fineness of material, it has 
in finish and handiwork. Toilette articles of 
good quality are almost as dear as in this 
country, and listerine is worth its weight in 
gold. It is true that a bottle of spirits of am- 
monia is indispensable, not only as salts, but 
for use after the visit of ubiquitous insects. 
We were advised to take insect powder with 
us, but as we objected to it, we found we real- 
ly did not need it except in one little coun- 
try inn, where, fortunately, our stay was lim- 
ited. 

When taking a smal] steamer trunk, which 
should hold all that is required for a six or 
eight weeks’ trip, one is usually allowed to 
keep it in the state-room. If not (because it 
is too large) it is lost to sight until landing 
at a foreign port. It is then brought up on 
deck and claimed by the owner. After it has 
been duly inspected and chalked by the cus- 
toms ofticer, a porter carries it to the hotel 
omnibus or railway station. The baggage- 
master will avert bloodshed by telling how 
much to pay for this service, and will expect 
from two to four cents, in a large city, for 
imparting this information and weighing 
and registering the baggage. 

Probably the first thing that will indicate 
to the American mind the European’s love 
of leisure and order in all things is the fact 
that the ticket-window is closed five minutes 

















HINTS 


before the departure of the train, and it is 
necessary to be at the station fully half an 
hour before, in order to attend to the claim- 
ing and weighing of the baggage. Another 
peculiarity of the ticket-offices is that it is 
al'most impossible to buy a ticket, or even 
make inquiries about a train, unless at the 
very time when the ticket is on sale for im- 
mediate use. The station looks as deserted 
and empty as a haunted house one minute 
after the departure of the train, and the 
officials retire to their lairs, not to come forth 
again until duty commands. 

On reaching the frontier every one is 
hustled out of the carriages with all the hand 
luggage, and driven into the custom-house. 
Usually the formalities are very simple, par- 
ticularly where the baggage is small and con- 
tains clothing only. A complete deafness to 
any language but one’s own is also politic at 
this juncture. The trunks are set on long 
counters, and one is expected to claim. one’s 
own and to stay by it until it has been chalk- 
ed, when one is allowed to wander into the 
adjoining restaurant. The train is imacces- 
sible until every piece of baggage has been 
inspected, and were one unfortunate enough 
to travel with a party of smugglers every- 
thing would have to wait until they were at- 
tended to, and the officials sure that none had 
escaped them. The food in the frontier res- 
taurants is generally poor and dear, and the 
waiters take advantage of the sudden change 
in currency to mix up the traveller as much 
as possible and profit by his nervousness and 
hurry. On arriving at the destination it is 
possible, convenient, and economical to store 
baggage at the station instead of taking it to 
a hotel. When one intends to stay but one 
night in a town, and can carry all that is ne- 
cessary in a valise, it is a saving of time and 
money to do so, for the cost is about two cents 
a day, and by the time a trunk has been 
through the usual process, the cost is as fol- 
lows (always supposing one has the exact 
change in hand, without which the disadvan- 
tage is great): Porter from station to eab, 4 
cents; cab to hotel, from 5 to 25 cents; porter 
at the hotel (front door to room), 2 to 10 
cents, making in one case 22 and in the other 
78 cents the round trip. It is also well worth 
the two cents for storage in a place where one 
is going to spend a few hours and do vigor- 
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ous sight-seeing, as the fatigue is much great- 
er when one has to lug a valise which seems 
to. aequire weight every second. 

Altogether the greatest annoyance one suf- 
fers with baggage is at this port on return- 
ing home. On entering the harbor the in- 
spector comes aboard the steamer, and after 
a talk with the captain, interviews each pas- 
senger in person and asks the following ques- 
tions: “Have you any merchandise? Any 
new clothes? What is their value? Any 
souvenirs? This includes gifts, photos, and 
miscellaneous articles. How much did they 
cost? The appraiser will look at them.” A 
declaration is filled out by the inspector, who 
notes the per cent. due, and the traveller 
signs it, feeling that the pleasure in giving 
some trifle has lost its bouquet. The hun- 
dred dollars allowed by the government is 
only meant to cover clothing for one year, 
and if one should spend nothing for clothes 
but buy a hat-pin, the hat-pin would be duti- 
able. This is not all, however. On the dock 
the baggage is ranged alphabetically around 
a vast sned, and carpenters in their shirt 
sleeves and insolent officials go from trunk to 
box, opening everything, satisfying their per- 
sonal curiosity if they feel like it, like as not 
spreading tobacco juice dangerously near 
one’s daintiest belongings as they lie exposed 
to public view. The appraiser checks off the 
articles declared as he inspects them, and an- 
nounces the sum due, asking for the original 
bill if he doubts the owner’s statement, and 
reserving the right to declare the intrinsic 
value of any article, arbitrarily. 

What a foreigner must think of us and our 
manners on first landing cannot be imagined! 
Probably some of the unflattering impres- 
sions which are published from time to time 
by distinguished visitors are tinged with re- 
collections of their hearty weleome to our 
shores by the first Americans they meet on 
their own ground. After even a short trip 
abroad one feels that it would be pleasanter 
to sign a hundred papers giving name, age, 
occupation, ete., for a civil white-gloved po- 
lice inspector, in a foreign town, than to have 
to endure the insolence or the more objec- 
tionable familiarity of the autocratic of- 
ficial who causes return home and reunion 
with one’s family to be the occasion of the 
most unpatriotic fervor. 
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Nors, —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances may be made in form 


of postage stamps, pstal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see adyerlisement.pages. _ 


CHEMISE NIGHT-DRESS 
[oc chemise night-dress is now so thor- 


oughly established as a favorite summer 
garment that it practically has super- 
seded the older night-dress forms. It is 
made in sheer lawns, colored and white, in 





CHEMISE NIGHT DRESS. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 379. 
Price, 30 cents. 


India silk, or fine cambric or nainsook, ac- 
cording to the taste and purse of the wearer. 
A pattern form of this garment may now be 
obtained in any of the usual sizes available 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 


for women, viz., 


~ 


bust measure. The eibhere consists of one- 
half of front and one-half of back of gar- 
ment, one full sleeve with band, one shaped 
ruffle for same, one flat-shaped band or bind- 
ing for neck, and one V-shaped band for 
front. 

The front portion of the night-dress is 
stamped to show position for group of slight 
tucks. These should be stitched to neces- 
sary depth, and the V-shaped band be fitted 
into position over them and stitched. Prefer- 
ably this band should be of Hamburg inser- 
tion, lace, or of beading formed according 
to the shape of the V paper pattern. 

The neck should be finished with beading, 
made to conform to the shape of the paper band 
form. The garment in the back is gathered 
into the neck-band between the notches. At 
no place, however, does the skirt set into the 
band smoothly, a mere suggestion of gather- 
ing being necessary all around the neck, ex- 
cept at the top of the shoulders. 

The position for the beading tabs at side 
of front of garment (see illustration) is mark- 
ed upon.the pattern. The beading should be 
placed quite to the end of the line marked, 
and edged with a fine frill of lace. The band 
connecting sleeve and deep ruffle for same 
should be of similar beading, and the ribbon 
drawn through same should tie at front seam 
of sleeve. 

A three-inch hem is allowed for on the pat- 
tern. To make the garment, which is of full 
length, for person of medium size will re- 
quire 8 yards of muslin or cambric 36 
inches wide. The price of this exclusive pat- 
tern in any of the sizes above mentioned is 
30 cents. 


COMMENCEMENT GOWN 
CHARMING Commencement gown, the 
pattern of which is published simutita- 

neously with this number of Harper’s Bazar, 
is composed of a three-piece skirt trimmed 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


with three flaring ruffles, and a bodice of 
dainty design, accompanied by a handsome 
new sleeve model. The pattern for skirt ‘in- 
cludes one-half of front breadth, one side 
gore, half of each of the three shaped ruffles, 
and one-half of belt. The back of the 
skirt meets in shallow imverted pleats in 
the centre of the back. The position for 
placing the flared ruffles upon the skirt is in- 
dicated at intervals upon the pattern of the 
skirt. The ruffles may be edged with wide 
lace set plain upon the edge. or broad inser- 
tion laid flat upon the ruffle itself. 

The two under-ruffles may be stitched on 
plain, with the merest turned-in edge. The 
uppermost should be basted on by turning 
the ruffle backward—. e., upward toward the 
belt—and basting in position on the wrong 
side, carefully observing that the top of the 
ruffle meets the line on pattern. The ruffle 
may now be stitched in position by machine, 
and turned downward sc that it falls over 
and conceals the sewing; or, while still basted, 
the ruffle may be turned over and stitched on 
the right side visibly. When the latter meth- 
od is followed the machine-work should be 
placed as close to the turned edge as possible, 
so that a mere hair-line of material shows 
above it. Whichever method is followed, and 
whether the garment be of silk, light wool, or 
lawn, the turned fold should be pressed well. 

Each ruffle pattern allows for a single turn- 
ed hem of one inch. The skirt pattern pro- 
vides for a turned-in hem two inches deep. 
It may be made up with or without a lining. 
Where fitted lining is desired, this. may be 
cut exactly to correspond with the outside 
form. For drop-lining skirt any good gored 
skirt pattern may be used. Readers not al- 
ready owning such pattern will find an ad- 
mirable form for same in our five-gored skirt 
No. 349. 

Either skirt pattern may be purchased in 
any of the following available sizes: 22, 23, 
24, 26, and 28 inch waist measure, and at the 
uniform price, 25 cents. 

The new bodice pattern includes one-half 
complete foundation lining, one-half of soft, 
and one-half of standing collar patterns, one- 
half of plain French back, one-half of front 
blouse portion, one-half of wide band for 
neck and vest trimming, one-half of vest, one 
foundation and one single-piece outer sleeve, 
one puff for same, one band for wrist, and 
one-half of soft belt. 

The foundation waist having been fitted 
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to the figure ef the future wearer, the vest 
should now be set in position, and basted in 
with the shoulder seam at the right side. 
(Whatever the material chosen for the mak- 
ing of the vest, a round yoke of same should 
be set over the back of the foundation to a 
sufficient depth to reach an inch or more be- 
low the rounded neck of the outer bodice.) 
The outer portions of the back are now to bé 
fitted in position, and the front, formed with 
shallow pleats, is similarly treated. 

The wide embroidered band is the last por- 
tion to be adjusted. Where possible, this 
should be embroidered by hand in self shade 
or in palest pastel-blue tones, with slight ad- 
mixture of gold thread. Or, if embroidery be 
not feasible, the bands may be of silk overlaid 
with lace, and edged with tiny frills of Val- 
enciennes lace or of uncut fringe. 

The garment should be made to close at 
centre of front (in foundation lining). The 
vest is now carried to left shoulder and in- 
visibly hooked, and the left front of blouse 
is carried over the vest and fastened at a point 





COMMENCEMENT GOWN, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 378, 
Price, 50 cents. 
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to correspond with the right blouse front por- 
tion. 

The sleeves, under and over sleeve, should 
be made separately and adjusted to each 


other. The puff is inserted in the outside 
sleeve only, in a slit opening, extending 
from wrist almost to elbow. This slit 
is slightly full at the wrist. The lower 


edges of the puff and of the sleeve itself are 
gathered on one thread, and adjusted accord- 
ing to the notches to the under-sleeve. The 
edge now should be faced in the ordinary 
way, and the embroidered wristband set in 
place. 

This is one of the most graceful sleeves 
devised during the present season. It may 
be purchased in pattern form separately from 
the bodice, in medium size only, at a cost of 
15 cents. The available.sizes in which full 
bodice pattern may be obtained are 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure. The uni- 
form price of bedice patterns is 25 cents. 

The model is suitable for India lawn, veil- 
ing, or albatross cloth, white or Pompadour- 
patterned taffeta, peau de soie, or any of the 
handsome mercerized fabrics now so general- 
ly obtainable. It will render well in summer 
materials of pale shades, or in pure white 
with white or Orien- 
tal embroidered bands. 
As a model for mourn- 
ing garments it will do 
handsome service, es- 
pecially for second- 
mourning occasions, in 
which embroidery or 
jetted bands may be 
employed.- The vest 
may be trimmed to 
harmonize with such 
bands with equally 
good results. 

To make the com- 
plete costume of veil- 
ing or albatross cloth, 
44 inches wide, for 
figure of medium size, 
will require 12 yards; 
of silk 21 inches wide, 
18 yards. 

In the curved bands 
upon the bodice, and 
the flare ruffles, all 
hecessary joining should be done in straight 
seam, and each and every’seam should be well 
pressed. 
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SEWING-ROOM HINTS 


HERE are no qualities that contribute 
more largely to the successful making of a 
garment than patience and deliberation. They 
should be applied first ; 
of all to a careful 
studying out of the 
patterns that are to 
serve as models for the 
future garments, and 
to the cutting of ma- 
terials and linings. 
Silk, and especially 
wool materials, how- 
ever light, should be 
cut all one way, that 
is, with nap falling in 
one direction. In the 
finer cloths, and 
especially in those 
having a panne finish, 
the nap is so light as 
to be scarcely distin- 
guishable by the un- 
professional eye. By 
holding the material 
to the light, however, 
and by examining it 
in both directions, the 
sheen of the cloth very quickly reveals which 
way the nap runs, and conseqyently how the 
fabric should be cut. The nap invariably 
should be allowed to turn downward. Where 
the quantity of material in hand is scant it 
is always more truly economical to piece out 
under portions of the bodice, in such way 
as to keep the nap in the right direction, than 
to use such portion cut on the cross or 
other wrong way of the goods. This is a fact 
which many amateurs. disregard, being de- 
ceived by the faint difference seen in the cloth 
while the latter is new. The difference be- 
tween the right and wrong way of cutting 
dress materials, alas! is only best appreciated 
when a garment in which wrong cutting has 
figured has been worn somewhat, for now the 
portions in which the error was made begin 
to appear rougher than the rest, and persist 
in revealing the poor workmanship originally 
bestowed upon it. 

Patterns in summer fabrics, foulards, print- 
ed cottons, and organdies, must be matched 
with infinite care, and from two to four yards 
more for a woman’s costume allowed than is 
required for making in plain material. 
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BY MARGARET 


INCE the Milwaukee Bien- 
nial the Florida State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has 
grown from eight to ten clubs, 
with a membership now of over 
five hundred women. Small 
as this federation is, it is very active, doing 
its work under several standing committees. 
The Committee on Birds has a special field 
in Florida, and through it the federation has 
pledged itself to protect the birds of the 
State. A large field naturally exists for edu- 
cational work, and the Educational Com- 
mittee has undertaken it with courage and 
zeal. Its report, at the recent annual con- 
vention held at Daytona on the invitation 
of the Palmetto Club, showed a marked ad- 
vance in the work. There are 2121 school- 
buildings in Florida. The federation is work- 
ing to secure more thorough examination of 
teachers and higher qualification of officers, 
which will mean a better public-school sys- 
tem; it is working, too, for the appointment 
of women on school boards, and to discourage 
political influence in school matters. The 
need for kindergartens has not been slighted, 
and as fast as possible this branch of the 





work is being furthered, as shown at the 
Daytona meeting. The village-improvement 


work of the federation is another important 
branch of its effort. A particularly flourish- 
ing society of this sort is the association at 


Deland, which has accomplished excellent 
results. At Tarpon Springs is another 
efficient association, whose work has al- 
ready been reported in this department. 


The convention is the sixth annual meeting, 
showing that Florida was one of the earliest 
of the State societies to be formed. The 
election of officers makes Mrs. W. W. Crum- 
mer succeed Mrs. J. C. Beekman as president; 
first and second vice-presidents, Miss Amelia 
Potter, Mrs. E. W. Barrows; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. F. Adams; corresponding secre- 


tary, Mrs. L. W. Wamboldt; treasurer, Mrs. 
M. MeNeil. 
Vor. XXXIV.—63 





HAMILTON WELCH 


RT is encouraged by the Chicago club- 

women in a practical way. At the re- 
cent exhibition of the work of Chicago artists 
at the Art Institute many of the women’s 
clubs held receptions during the week at the 
Institute in honor of the artists, and a num- 
ber of them purchased pictures that were on 
exhibition, to place in their club-rooms. 


HE club-women of Orange, New Jersey, 
are greatly interested in the appointment 
of women sanitary inspectors on the Boards 
of Health of the different municipalities of 
the Oranges. It is pointed out that Chicago 
is the only place in this country in which 


the inspection of tenements, factories, and 
work-shops is regularly carried on by wo- 
men. In New York city the small number 


of women employed were displaced by the 
Tammany administration. It seems to be 
accepted by those competent to speak in the 
matter that women have great advantage 
over men in winning the confidence of mo- 
thers in ‘the tenements, and their consequent 
additional efficiency as inspectors. School 
sanitation too is a field particularly adapted 
to supervision by women, and this is a part of 
the duty of the sanitary inspector. In the 
cities of Great Britain women as health visit- 
ors have long been employed, to the marked 
betterment of conditions since the first woman 
inspector began her rounds in Glasgow twen- 
ty-eight years ago. 


HE educational work of the Alabama 

State Federation is done under one gen- 
eral and three special committees. The lat- 
ter are Kindergarten, Girls’ Industrial 
School, and Boys’ Reformatory School, this 
division being made because each committee 
has worked for the object designated in its 
title, with pronounced success. Bills in sup- 
port of each effort have been passed by the 
Legislature chiefly through the work of the 
committees. The Educational Committee 
has lent its effort to a bill which was a 
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demand for qualified county superintendents. 
The Boys’ Reformatory School is the out- 
come of federation work, and is under a 
board of control of women belonging to the 
federation. The officers of the federation 
are—president, Mrs. J. D. Wyker, Decatur; 
first vice-president, Mrs. C. Cory, Montgom- 
ery; second vice-president, Mrs. P. H. Mell, 
Auburn; recording secretary, Mrs. W. F. 
Johnston, Anniston; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, New Decatur; 
treasurer, Mrs. W. Gulley, Tuscaloosa. 





HE Boston Tea Party Chapter, D. A. R., 

has recently placed a bronze tablet on 
the new business building erected on the 
corner of Tremont and Hollis streets, Bos- 
ton. This stands on the site of the old house 
torn down about a year ago, in which more 
than a hundred years ago several members 
of the Boston Tea Party disguised them- 
selves as Indians, for the purpose of throwing 
the tea overboard. 





NE. of the interesting congresses to be 

held at Buffalo during the Exposition 
is that which will convene in September as 
the International Congress of Nurses. There 
exists in this country, in Great Britain, and 
the English colonies, and in Denmark and 
Holland, national organizations formed by 
nurses. These are based upon the principles 
of self-government and mutual agreement, 
are pledged to uphold the honor and best in- 
terests of their profession, and to work for 
a steadily advancing educational standard 
and ethical development. In the organiza- 
tions of the English-speaking countries an 
effort is being developed to provide for state 
examination and registration. Within the 
last year an International Council of Nurses 
has been formed, the outgrowth of the va- 
rious national societies of nurses. It is pro- 
posed that this council shall hold meetings 
once in five years in conjunction with the 
meetings of the International Council of 
Women. The next meeting of the latter 
will be held in Berlin, and will be the first 
regular meeting of the International Council 
of Nurses. The meeting at Buffalo is in 
the form of a congress, and it is expected 
that representatives from the national so- 
cieties forming the councils will be present. 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, of London, is the 
president of the International Council of 
Nurses, whose vice-presidents are the presi- 
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dents of the national councils of nurses. 
The executive officers of the Buffalo congress 
are the officers of the American Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools for 
Nurses, those of the National Alumnz of 
Schools for Nurses, and the American officers 
of the International Council of Nurses. An 
interesting exhibit at Buffalo will be under 
the auspices of the Nurses’ Association of 
Buffalo, and will be a demonstration of the 
progress of nursing since the inauguration 
of training-schools. 





HE Consumers’ League of Brooklyn, New 

York, has withdrawn from membership 
in the New York State Consumers’ League. 
The Brooklyn League recently decided in 
executive council that its finances did not 
warrant the payment of the State League 
tax—hence its withdrawal for the present at 
least. It has also decided executively that 
it will not insist upon any label, but will 
take, after investigation, a firm’s name as a 
guarantee of manufacture under proper con- 
ditions. While fostering in every way the 
labor-union label, it will not positively in- 
sist upon it if right conditions can be guar- 
anteed in another way. All workers in the 
Consumers’ Leagues of the State will be in- 
terested in the bill presented recently in 
Albany by Alfred W. Cooley, of Westchester. 
This bill aims directly at the abolition of 
the sweat-shops in providing that no gar- 
ments shall be made in living-rooms. Every 
woman in the State in or out of a Con- 
sumers’ League will recognize the importance 
of this bill. It would seem that it should 
receive the most enthusiastic endorsement. 





HE spring meeting of the Long Island 

Council of Women’s Clubs will be held 
at Long Beach on the invitation of the Fort- 
nightly Club of Rockville Centre. The sub- 
jects have not yet been definitely assigned, 
but they will be confined to educational and 
civic themes, and the speakers will be for 
the most part Long Island women. 





RECENT move of the W.C.T.U. is a 

protest against the use of alcohol for 
medicinal purposes. Committees have been 
appointed, made up of the most important 
women in the organization, to be grouped 
into a special department known as that of 
“non-alcoholic medication.” Mrs. M. A. 
Allen, of -Syracuse, New York, is at the head 
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of the department, and has prepared a cir- 
cular letter, of which a hundred thousand 
copies have been printed and sent out to the 
physicians of the United States. The letter 
is an appeal to the doctors to aid in the work 
of the union by refusing professionally to 
prescribe alcoholic medicine for the cure of 
disease. The letter asks that the appeal be 
published in the medical journal, and brought 
before the medical societies for discussion. 

Another matter of recent importance to 
the union is the report adopted by the de- 
partment of superintendents of the National 
Educational Association, at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago, to consider the study of tem- 
perance physiology in the public schools. 
The report agrees with the advocates of the 
temperance cause in holding that everything 
public instruction can do in the battle against 
intemperance ought to be done. The report 
further puts aside the question recently raised 
on the supposed food value of alcohol as a 
technical one for medical experts to deter- 
mine, and not one that needs to concern the 
teacher. For him it is enough to know that 
its use as a beverage is injurious, and that 
all authorities agree in deprecating the for- 
mation of the drinking habit. “The ques- 
tion of highest importance,” the report fur- 
ther points out, “to be considered by teach- 
ers and superintendents at schools is that 
which relates to the methods by which tem- 
perance instruction shall be imparted, the 
extent to which it shall be carried, and the 
subject matter to be presented.” The re- 
port concludes with a recommendation that a 
body of educational doctrine be formulated, 
which may guide temperance instruction in 
the schools throughout the country. 





IVE candidates head the list presented 

by the nominating committee of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club for the annual elec- 
tion which takes place the 27th of April. 
These are Mrs. Otto Matz, Mrs. Robert Far- 
son, Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, Mrs. W. Frank- 
lin Coleman, and Mrs. L. B. Shattuck. Mrs. 
Farson, it will be remembered, has been presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation, and has 
occupied a prominent place in the general 
society. The club elects. by ballot. 
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T the annual meeting of the National 

Society of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion which is to be held this year at Brook- 
lyn, New York, no election of officers will 
take place. The week’s programme begins 
on Sunday, April 21, with a patriotic meet- 
ing at 8 p.m. in Plymouth Church, at which 
addresses will be made by Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, chaplain of the society, and the Rev. 
Dr. Newton Dwight Hillis. On Monday the 
delegates and members will have a trolley- 
ride, with a dinner at a hotel in the outskirts 
of Brooklyn. The business meetings of the 
convention will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings. A matter of chief in- 
terest to the society at the moment will be 
the pushing of its plans in behalf of the 
Valley Forge monument. It is expected that 
this enterprise will be entirely completed by 
June. The Long Island Society, D. R., is 
the hostess of the annual meeting, and on 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, 
regent, will give a reception to the visiting 
and resident Daughters. Miss Adaline W. 
Sterling, of Englewood, New Jersey, presi- 
dent-general, will preside. Mrs. S. H. Moore, 
also of Brooklyn, will entertain the delegates 
and officers on Thursday afternoon with a 
water party, which will include a sail through 
the bay and harbor. 





RS. SAMUEL VERPLANCK, of Fish- 

kill, who, at the recent congress of the 
D. A. R., was re-elected State regent for New 
York, was at the same time made a recipient 
of a testimonial in appreciation of her ser- 
vice. This was a certificate of life-member- 
ship in the Mary Washington Association, 
together with the golden star which is the 
emblem of the society. The association, as 
is quite generally known; was founded ten 
years ago for the purpose of restoring and 
preserving the home of the mother of Wash- 
ington at Fredericksburg, Virginia. It was 
decided to secure as fast as possible six hun- 
dred life-membership fees of twenty-five dol- 
lars each, that should constitute an endow- 
ment fund to carry out this plan. Over five 
hundred members have been enrolled and the 
money paid into the treasury. .Any woman 
interested is eligible to membership. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosPITAL, NEw YORK 


Diphtheria 


NE custom which should be es- 
tablished in every household 
where there are children is 
that of looking into a child’s 
throat; this should be done 
onee or twice every week, 
and, if an epidemic is raging, I should advise 
it once a day. If this practice is established 
early in life, the child soon becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and after it has been done two 
or three times will not make the slightest ob- 
jection to it. It is only when the unusual 
oceurs that children are frightened and rebel. 
In the hospital, where the children’s throats 
are looked at almost every day, there is never 
an outery; in fact, when the nurse is seen 
approaching with the tongue-depresser used 
for the purpose there is a scamper toward her, 
each child clamoring for the honor of being 
looked at first. To obtain a satisfactory look 
at an infant’s throat it is necessary that the 
child should be held with its back pressed 
closely against the chest of the person hold- 
ing and directly in front of the person who 
ig to examine it. The examination should 
be made in front of the window, but not in 
the direct rays of the sun. An older child 
need not be held, but will stand on a chair 
or stool for his throat to be looked at. [If it 
is necessary to examine the throat at night, 
a candle can be held by a third person, and 
by placing the bowl of a bright silver table- 
spoon behind the flame the light can be re- 
flected down the throat. A look at the throat 
by daylight, however, is far more satisfactory. 
The handle of a teaspoon is best to make the 
examination with; place it far back in the 
mouth, then firmly depress the tongue; it is 
the work of but a few seconds to get a most 
satisfactory look at the entire throat. 
Diphtheria is confined to no particular sea- 
son of the year, but seems to be more preva- 
lent in damp weather. The membrane of this 
disease is rarely seen in small separate patch- 
es, but in one continuous patch or membrane 
on one or both sides of the throat; sometimes 





it is seen only on the uvula, and again spread- 
ing, it covers the entire throat in a continuous 
irregular membrane. When seen at the earli- 
est stage of the disease, the membrane is very 
harmless - looking, resembling somewhat a 
thread of cobweb, or a particle of milk which 
has not been swallowed, but remained in a 
little gray streak across the tonsil. This 
patch does not, however, disappear on swab- 
bing, and soon assumes a dirty yellowish ap- 
pearance; the tissue about it is reddened, and 
the throat bleeds easily when swabbed. 
Diphtheria unfortunately is not entirely 
confined to the throat, but is-very common in 
the nose, where it is difficult if not impossible 
to see the membrane, and thus the disease 
gains a firm hold on the patient before it 
spreads to the throat, where it is discovered. 
Nasal diphtheria is characterized by a pro- 
fuse nasal discharge, which is freely streaked 
with blood; in fact, slight but frequent hemor- 
rhages from the nose are always suspicious. 
When this symptom is present, do not hesi- 
tate one moment, though the throat be free 
from any sign of the disease, but send for 
a physician and have an examination made 
at once of the nasal discharge, in order to 
determine the presence or non-presence of 
diphtheria bacilli. Other signs to be taken 
into serious consideration, when even patches 
and nasal discharges are absent, are hoarse- 
ness and loss of voice, also swelling of the 
throat; the former are often the first signs 
of membranous croup, which is nothing more 
nor less than diphtheria, the membrane being 
so far down the throat as not to be seen, but 
filling the windpipe, and the disease is not 
discovered until it is too late to help the child. 
These are the five important symptoms to be 
observed: hoarseness, loss of voice, swelling 
of the throat, nasal discharge, and character 
of patch on throat. The temperature is usual- 
ly from 100° to 102°; the throat is not so very 
sore, but the patient complains of throat- 
ache. The fever is not apt to run as high or 
the throat to be as sore as in a simple case of 
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tonsilitis. When any of these symptoms pre- 
sents itself, it is time to act, and quickly. 
It is to be most earnestly hoped the physician 
consulted is a firm believer in antitoxin, for 
having had under observation cases number- 
ing more than a hundred, I find there is sim- 
ply no comparison with the results, before and 
after the use of this wonderful discovery; 
before its use one case breaking out in an in- 
stitution meant most distressing results, but 
with this remedy at hand, both for the patient 
and those exposed, diphtheria is one of the 
least to be dreaded of the contagious diseases. 
It must be given, however, at the very outset 
and in a large quantity to have the desired 
effect; to wait until the last moment, when 
the entire system is completely poisoned with 
the disease, and then give it, is worse than 
useless. The germs by which the disease is 
contracted usually enter the system through 
the mouth, thus making a very good argu- 
ment against children using the same spoon 
or fork, and drinking from the same cup, as 
is the habit in schools, institutions, and pub- 
lie places; the kissing habit should also be 
strictly prohibited. The germs of this dis- 
ease are not believed to be carried in the 
breath of one having the disease, but are car- 
ried through mucous discharges of nose, 
mouth, and throat, which are found to be full 
of them; open wounds, scratches, and cuts 
coming in contact with this mucous will often 
become infected, and a serious attack of the 
disease follow. The diphtheria bacilli are 
sometimes found in nose and throat long be- 
fore the patient shows any symptoms of the 
disease. The period of incubation in diph- 
theria is usually from two to four days, but 
often where conditions are favorable for the 
growth of the germs it has been found to 
develop in a much shorter time. These con- 
ditions are found in close, poorly ventilated 
apartments and sleeping-rooms, also where 
there is defective drainage. Delicate chil- 
dren or those with sensitive throats are al- 
most sure to contract the disease in these 
surroundings. These conditions are not only 
confined to the tenement-houses, close and 
poorly ventilated rooms, but are only too often 
found in the houses of the better classes. 
That the disease flourishes and spreads in 
such environments should alone be a plea for 
plenty of fresh air for children, as it is also a 
well-known fact that these bacilli will not de- 
velop or grow in the direct rays of the sun, 
while impure air affords food for them on 


which they grow and multiply rapidly. That 
children with delicate throats are fit subjects 
for this disease also shows the necessity of 
having any obstructions, such as enlarged 
tonsils or adenoid growths, removed as early 
as possible, as they keep up a constant. irrita- 
tion, causing the throat to become weakened 
and oversensitive. Under ordinary and fa- 
vorable conditions, without the use of anti- 
toxin, the membrane of diphtheria loosens 
and commences to break away from the throat 
at about the end of a week, but in cases of 
unusual severity this does not occur some- 
times for two or even three weeks. With 
the use of antitoxin, however, if it is used at 
the outset, the membrane will commence to 
loosen within twenty-four hours, and will 
often entirely disappear in forty-eight hours; 
it also prevents the membrane from growing 
and expanding. When a case is unusually 
severe it may be necessary to give an injec- 
tion of this remedy several days in succession. 
After the throat is clear of membrane, it will, 
for some days, continue to be a bright red, 
and will bleed easily when touched. When 
a patch is discovered in a child’s throat, or 
any of the above symptoms appears, it is al- 
ways best to isolate the patient at once, and 
in all cases, no matter how mild the symptom, 
a culture should be taken, and a microscopi- 
cal examination made to determine whether 
diphtheria bacilli are present, and in thus 
doing protect others. 

In cases of diphtheria strictest isolation is 
desirable, and as a protection to others, as 
well as to prevent the spread of the disease, 
every child as far as known who has come 
in contact with the child, members of the 
family and the person who is to nurse the 
patient, should have an immunizing injection 
of antitoxin; this treatment will be found as 
effectual in preventing this disease from 
spreading as has been the use of vaccine in 
checking small-pox; it does not, however, im- 
mune the subject for as long a time, the ef- 
fects of this antidote passing off in a few 
weeks after it is given. A serious complica- 
tion arising from this disease is pneumonia, 
which is most likely to occur while the disease 
is at its height. Paralysis also sometimes 
follows severe cases. The most common com- 
plication, though, is anemia, which is a de- 
ficiency of the red blood cells; this causes a 
weak heart action, and is frequently follow- 
ed by heart-disease. It is well during the 
entire course of the disease, and for some 
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time after, to give iron; during the acute 
stages a fluid form is best to use, for besides 
supplying the desired element to the blood, 
it is a good antiseptic for the throat; but it 
should be taken slowly and through a glass 
tube. A soda bicarbonate mouth-wash should 
also be used after taking it. This is to prevent 
the drug from harming the teeth. Iron, 
though, should be given only as the doctor 
prescribes, as there are cases where the stom- 
ach will not retain it. It is doubtful if 
swabbing the throat is as beneficial as it was 
once thought to be, for the throat is extremely 
tender at this time, and swabbing adds to the 
irritation, often causing a raw surface on 
which the bacilli feed; gentle swabbing is 
often necessary, though, to remove the loosen- 
ed membrane and in infants who cannot gar- 
gle; in these latter cases to gently press the 
affected part with a soft swab which has been 
dipped in a mild antiseptic is quite enough. 
Gargling is a far better method of disinfect- 
ing the throat. With children it should be 
mildly antiseptic, so that no harm is done if 
some is swallowed. There is no better way 
of earing for the throat of a child during this 
disease than to syringe it once in two hours 
with a solution of salt and water; proportion, 
one teaspoonful of salt to one full pint of 
water, and boiled for twenty minutes; this 
solution should be as hot as 110° to 112° 
when used. The syringe should have a long 
neck or nozzle, so as to reach far back in the 
mouth. Place it in one side of the mouth, 
tilt the head slightly forward and toward the 
other side, then syringe, and the water will 
come out the other side; have a _pus- 
basin ready to catch it. If there is a profuse 
nasal discharge, it will be necessary to syringe 
the nose two or three times a day, otherwise 
it would best be omitted, as it is a somewhat 
painful and irritating operation. Pieces of 
soft linen or cotton cloth should be used for 
cleansing beth nose and mouth, and then 
burned immediately. The same precautions 


should be taken in preparitig soiled clothing 
for the wash, and in washing, as are described 
nose and 


for scarlet fever. Mucous from 
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mouth, even saliva which may come from the 
mouth, should not be allowed to remain on 
bed-linen or clothing for a moment, but as 
soon as it is seen should be immediately wash- 
ed off with a cloth wet with a strong disin- 
fectant, or the garment or bed-clothing soaked 
in a solution of carbolic acid one to sixty. 
The same precautions should be taken by the 
nurse about her clothing worn in the sick- 
room as in measles or scarlet fever. She 
ought also to keep a gargle for her own use, 
and use it freely. It is most necessary that 
a patient suffering with this disease should be 
stimulated freely during the illness, in order 
that the heart action be strengthened; that 
the nourishment be kept up is also important. 
It is well to partially peptonize an infant’s 
food, in order that a certain amount of 
food be retained and absorbed by the stom- 
ach without vomiting. A nursing baby should 
not be put to the breast, but the milk pumped 
out at regular intervals and given the child. 
With older children the strength should be 
kept up by a careful and nourishing diet. 
The patient should be kept in bed during the 
entire active stage, and at least a week or ten 
days after the membrane has entirely dis- 
appeared; this on account of the tendency to 
heart failure; on this account also no excite- 
ment or violent exertion should be allowed 
for some time after the patient is able to be 
about. Cultures ought to be taken from the 
throat two or three times a week after the 
membrane has gone, and the patient not al- 
lowed to leave the room until the bacilli have 
entirely disappeared. This culture should 
be taken in the morning before the throat 
has been gargled or mouth washed. When 
the doctor pronounces it safe for the patient 
to leave the sick-room, the room is to be tight- 
ly sealed and fumigated; open the room at the 
end of twenty-four hours, have it well aired 
and sunned for another day, then given a 
good sweeping and cleaning; books, toys, etc., 
used by the patient while ill would better be 
burned. It is not necessary to exercise the 
extreme measures advised with scarlet fever 
as regards furniture, walls, ete. 














HEALTH AND WOMEN’S WORK 


The Society Woman 


BY GRACE 


T is not a little tax upon one’s 
mental powers to define exact- 
ly what is meant by a society 
woman; it is one of those 
expressions which convey to 
the ear a definite impres- 
sion; nevertheless it is very difficult to put 
the full meaning of it into words. Wher- 
ever there are women gathered together some 
few of the number hold the position of so- 
ciety women—that is, there are certain ones 
who take the lead, and promulgate the fash- 
ion. The pace in New York and that in 
Mechanicsville may be very different, but 
the women who maintain the standard in 
either set have certain duties and obligations 
weighing upon them which they must meet, 
and for which a certain amount of health 
and strength is necessary. In the United 
States society has, like all other sociological 
conditions, become more complex, and the 
demands are more strenuous. The manage- 
ment of society has been more and more rele- 
gated to women. In fact, complete sway 
has been handed over to them, and men are 
perfectly content that this should be so. It 
is rarely that men feel any responsibility 
whatever in this direction. They appreciate 
the necessity of keeping in touch with their 
neighbors, and the certain advantages in a 
business as well as in a social way that will 
acerue to them if they are “in society”; 
but they think that they have done their 
share when they provide the sinews of war. 
It is a delicate matter to adjust one’s self 
to the preeise amount of society that will 
prove advantageous to body, mind, and es- 
state. The so-called society woman seldom 
succeeds in this. She is usually the victim 
of an inordinate ambition, which of itself 
is liable to eat into the nerves. The society 
woman does not seek society for companion- 
ship or sympathy. She desires to lead in 
fashionable life, to set the pace, to establish 
a set; she aims at a distinction which will 
make her stand apart from the rest of those 
with whom she associates, and with her feet 
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planted on one rung of the social ladder, she 
prepares to mount the next. Her soul is filled 
with these social longings. This ferment of 
unrest is ever felt by those who make of so- 
ciety a life-work, for the constant aim is to 
attain that which is above and beyond them, 
since it is only royalty, whose status is set 
by law, and whose distinction is conferred 
upon them by their acts or by inheritance, 
who are exempt from this upward striving to 
mount to the top of the social ladder. 

The equipment with which the society wo- 
man arms herself for her task is of the 
same nature, whether she attempts to rise 
from the lowest ranks of village society, or 
whether she tries to scale the walls which 
shut her out from the titled ranks of nobil- 
ity. First of all she must have money— 
that is, more money than the rest of those 
who are in her set. Money is the yeast which 
makes of the social dough light and palatable 
bread. To obtain money and to make it go 
to the farthest extent is the herculean task 
of the society woman, and that which gets 
the most upon her nerves. She must trans- 
mute the money into clothes of the latest 
fashion; she must give dinners and enter- 
tainments. Her house must be distinguish- 
ed in its appointment. She worships style. 
Unless she accomplishes that mysterious and 
intangible something to which the name of 
style is given she cannot be a society woman 
in the truest sense. 

To no other human being does the day 
have so little time. The twenty-four hours 
are insufficient for her to carry out her occu- 
pations. It is not because the society woman 
often combines the occupations of housewife 
and mother that she thus feels that there is 
never time enough for all that she wishes to 
do. Those who have no such duties are ever 
seeking to make the minutes double their 
sixty seconds. It is written, descriptive of 
the superlative happiness of heaven, that 
“there will be no more time.” Could there 
be for the civilized human being a greater 
relief than the emancipation from clocks? 
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Time enough and to spare for everything! 
No rushing to keep appointments, no sense of 
a multiplicity of duties and pleasures left 
undone for lack of time in which to accom- 
plish them. It is this endeavor to accom- 
plish in the twenty-four hours double that 
which is possible that wears out the women 
of to-day, and most of all the society women. 

“Thou shalt earn thy bread with the sweat 
of thy brow” was the mandate of the Al- 
mighty as the gates of Eden closed upon the 
unhappy Adam and Eve. Work since that 
remote period has been the order of being, 
and only in work have true health and happi- 
ness been found. Not all work, however, 
produces the beneficent result. -It is the 
work which makes the world better, as well 
as the individual that pays the coin. If one 
cultivates the mind simply by assimilating 
the ideas of others, without producing from 
the alchemy of his or her mind some new 
ideas and thoughts which the world has nev- 
er known before, the result is the same as 
if one of the bodily organs acted for itself 
alone. For instance, it is as if the stomach 
secreted its gastric juices just to perform 
ite functions, but not to digest the food 
and make it suitable to replenish the blood 
which is to refresh the brain cells, to build 
up anew the muscles and their nerves, and 
to add not only to the maintenance of the 
human body, but to its growth and develop- 
ment. The society woman works as hard 
as any woman in any department of life. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that she works much 
harder than the majority, but the result, as 
she views it, is pitifully small. Her labor 
is productive of such trivial results that it 
reacts upon her, and she breaks down under 
a strain which one who has not carried the 
burdens can little understand. She becomes 
a “fashionable sufferer.” The commonest 
form which her trouble takes is nervous 
prostration, the disease of modern life. It 
has been called. the American disease. In 
the old countries society has long since crys- 
tallized into forms and sets, and the indi- 
vidual accepts the social conditions which 
the accident of birth has given them; but in 
America the social sceptre may be placed in 
the hands of those who but a few short 
months before had not a cent, and whose 
fathers and mothers in some cases, and whose 
grandparents in many cases, were merely pea- 
sants. A lucky venture in a mine, a needed 
discovery of a needed invention which wrings 
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a tribute by its daily use from every one, the 
spouting of an oil-well which hourly pours 
out the dollars for its lucky owner, and For- 
tunatus has smiled, the wheel has turned, 
and the exceedingly poor have become ex- 
tremely rich. Open wide are flung the doors 
of society, and the man and his wife walk 
in. The man does not feel these new re- 
sponsibilities overmuch, but the woman has 
come into her own; she must be a queen and 
reign. Night and day she is conscious of 
these new responsibilities. She strains and 
trembles with ambition. The countless de- 
tails of the life of this new world must be 
mastered, and she gives herself no rest until 
she has conquered, until she has erased from 
her reflexes all the old habits and customs, 
her old tastes and preferences, and subju- 
gated herself to the new order of things, for 
which she has no tastes or aptitudes. Un- 
certain of the results of that which she is 
attempting, she becomes physically a changed 
being, and begins to break down under the 
strain. She has money enough to be self- 
indulgent, and when her tired nerves begin to 
complain she yields to them after the vogue 
of society, and finds it much easier to be a 
fashionable invalid than to .be militant in 
society. The more she yields to her troubles, 
the firmer the hold they take upon her, until 
she, indeed, becomes a nervous wreck, pass- 
ing from the hands of one fashionable special- 
ist to another, until her mind can only dwell 
upon her ailments and what the last doctor 
has said. She tries her hands, too, at all the 
different devices of the day for the up-build- 
ing and restoration of her health. She has 
her massage, her electricity. She has her 
special lines of diet—now it is enormous 
quantities of milk and eggs alone, again it 
is exclusively meat and hot water, or it is 
composed entirely of vegetables, which under 
one régime are cooked in a peculiar manner, 
while under another they are not cooked at all. 
Tired at last of all the schools of medicine 
and the various advocates of hydrotherapy 
and vegetarianism, she puts them all aside, 
and becomes a convert to one or all the dif- 
ferent schools of mind-healing; and it often 
happens that the influence of these cults 
has a happy effect upon her — especially as 
her rest and other methods of treatment have 
not been without some beneficent results, and 
also because her present existence begins to 
pall upon her, so that her mind is ready to 
rise to the “higher plane” of thought in 




















whieh she can ignore aches and pains and 
nervous crises, and declare that they do not 
exist. 

The influences which undermine the health 
of the society woman which we have thus far 
been considering are those which act upon 
her nervous system, such as her money anx- 
ieties, her lack of time to carry out her am- 
bitious projects, her great exertion—if she 
is a parvenu—not only to achieve her posi- 
tion, to mount the social ladder, but to be- 
come acquainted with all the properties and 
actions to carry out her new réle—all of 
which. bear heavily upon her nervous system, 
and tend to a nervous break-down. There 
are other circumstances peculiar to the so- 
ciety woman which undermine her health, 
such as her manner of living, her late hours, 
her ways of dressing, and her unhealthy diet, 
which present themselves for consideration, 
and are often enough the subjects for public 
diseussion and reprehension. 

The society woman turns night into day. 
The late hours which entertainments, operas, 
and balls institute are not in themselves in- 
jurious, provided the sleep is made up, but 
it is not possible to burn the candle at both 
ends without serious injury to the health. 
The bed demands very nearly if not quite 
one-third of the twenty-four hours. Repose 
is essential in order that the waste products 
of activity can be removed. Sleep not only 
“knits up the ravelled sleave of care,” but 
it renews the ravages made by the wear and 
tear of life. Nerves, glands, organs, and 
museles are renewed in this period of repose, 
and prepared to resume their activities anew. 
It is said of even inanimate things that the 
atoms and molecules of which they are com- 
posed need intervals of cessation from the 
work to which they are applied. The com- 
plex being with her delicate nervous adjust- 
ment, the society woman, must have her pe- 
riods of repose regularly and of the usual 
length; they may not occur at the ordinary 
time of common folk, but they must be taken 
in full measure. 

Dress is another of the stumbling-blocks 
in the way of a healthy existence for the so- 
ciety woman. In the first place, there is the 
temptation to extravagance. The society 
woman feels that her gowns should not be 
eclipsed by any one. Not only money is 
necessary to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, but a vast expenditure of time and 
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thought. The lilies of the field toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not thus arrayed. The society 
dame must be arrayed as gloriously as a 
Solomon, and her dressmaker may do the 
toiling and the spinning, but my lady must 
assist by long hours of standing to be fitted, 
by submission to the whimsical dictates of 
the exacting and fantastic goddess of fashion, 
who is never satisfied without making her 
votaries at least uncomfortable, if not actual- 
ly insisting on something detrimental to 
health itself. The waist is squeezed, the 
sleeves pinch, or the skirts trail in a disgust- 
ing manner on the streets, the weight of the 
dresses often drag one down so that only the 
strongest can carry about the heavy materials 
or the masses of jets and trimmings. It is 
useless to rehearse the tortures that women 
undergo because of dress; one has- only. to 
look about to see it. The low bodices, which 
have become more common for dinner and 
evening dress among women, are a great- 
er menace to their health than almost any 
other fashion that is prevalent. That more 
women do not suffer from the exposure is one 
of the strongest arguments that can be used 
in favor of the mind cure. Women who 
habitually wear low-neck gowns in the even- 
ing should not wear heavy high-neck under- 
garments, for the contrast between their 
protection in the day and that of the evening 
is very great, and they more readily take 
cold. The neck and shoulders should be 
bathed freely with cold water and with alcohol 
and water. 

The digestion of the society woman suf- 
fers in her encounter with fashionable life. 
The greater her means, the more is she liable 
to be thus afflicted. The late dinners to 
which she is invited, with the elaboration of 
courses and rich viands, tax her digestion, 
as also the late suppers at balls and dances 
and after the opera. It does not take many 
seasons for the débutante to lose her fresh- 
ness and become a prey to the dyspepsias 
that the older matrons and chaperons from 
a long hardening process are able to with- 
stand. Latterly there has been a reaction in 
this matter, and society women, in their over- 
powering dread of the obesity which is sure 
to come upon them unless they curb their 
indulgence, fast with a determination and 
martyrdomlike persistence of a nun in her 
cell. 






































S has been said in previous articles, a 
piece of lace is not valued because of 
the multiplicity of its stitches; still, 

more elaborate laces of the different 

schools necessarily involve many and varied 
stitches that demand a knowledge of needle- 
craft. The foundation stitches once learned 
and understood enable the thoughtful worker 
more easily to comprehend the details of all 
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SIMPLE BUTTON-HOLED BAR. 
varieties. As a preparatory step for lace- 
making the worker may, with advantage, per- 
fect herself in every kind of needle - work, 
fine embroideries, ete. 

The beginner is advised to commence with 
small articles at first—a butterfly, a small 
band, or flapped collar, a tiny tie-end—all of 
which may be done in a comparatively short 
time; an obvious advantage, as the patience 
of the novice is rewarded before the possi- 
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BEGINNING OF WHEEL-STITCH. 
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bility of discouragement arises. Next a 
doily may be undertaken, after which a 
scarf or something in the coarser laces used 





THE BAR, WITH PICOTS ADDED. 


for decorative purposes. These should be ex- 
perimented with before attempting the deli- 
cate thread lace collars, designs of which were 
illustrated in the Bazar, September 29. 

By the exercise of care in making, laces 
of beauty and daintiness may be made at 
home in odd hours; but this requires a neat 





TWISTED THREAD AS A FILLING. 


method of working and an unflagging pa- 
tience and interest in the design on the part 
of the worker that will enable her to see that 
every thread is laid exactly in place. 

A pretty cluster insertion is made by run- 
ning three parallel bars of two threads each, 
leaving a small space between. When the 
third and last bar is half finished, draw all 
three together into a centre, making three 
or four button-hole stitches, and finish twist- 
ing the last thread. 




















LACE-MAKING AS 


A heavy and durable stitch is made by first 
laying in the plain Russian stitch, starting 
from the centre of each diamond, and working 
for four threads. 


in and This when 


out 





PLAIN TWIST FOUNDATION-STITCH. 


brought into a centre will have the triangu- 
lar effect of heavy weave. 

When the Honiton insertion is chosen as 
the basis of a pattern, the work is simplified 
very much. The scrolls or outlines laid in 
with such insertion may be joined together 
lightly by a few threads before basting them 
on the drawn design for the work. The writer 





HONTTON 


BRAID 


AND BUTTON-HOLED BARS. 


strongly advises putting in these Honiton 
centres the last thing. Baste on the neces- 
sary outline braids, put im all the stitches 
possible, and add the Honiton centres. This 
method may be followed with all similar in- 
sertions or foundation braids, and keeps the 
materials in hand fresh and clean, and 
facilitates the work in every particular. 

A stitch from the point d’Angleterre is 
very difficult on account of the number of 
crossed threads that are characteristic of this 
variety of lace. First comes the diamond, 
the Russian stitch before described through 
the centre of same, and crossed threads run 
on a separate thread. Between each diamond 
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is a twisted bar. In the centre of this bar 
is a wheel, made by weaving around these 
four distinct and separate threads. 

To add a picot effect, make the plain but- 
ton-hole for a short distance, then drop a 
stitch, putting a pin through the loop. Now 
throw the thread around this loop and through 
the stitch left, continuing on with the plain 
button-hole as before. When a heavier pi- 
cot is desired, a straight button-hole stitch 
is made; then four or five stitches are thrown 





SINGLE 


NETTING-STITCH. 


around the needle, and are drawn closely into 
place. Now proceed with the plain button- 
hole. 

Lace net-work is made by making a loop in 
the corner of your work. The loop is held in 
place by a pin, and the thread is thrown 
around it. Then comes another loop. Be 
careful to place the pin in regular position 
each time. 

These few stitches form the foundation to 
all lace-work. There are, however, a large 
variety of others, which will be described in 
a later article. Too great attention cannot be 
given to preserving the smoothness of the 
thread. Avoid splitting. Renew the thread 
often rather than risk a -kinking of the 
strands, or the forming of same into knots, 
which often results in a very soiled appear- 
ance of the finished lace. 
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DOUBLE NETTING-STITCH. 
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Some Uses of Books 
O doubt you know the story of how one 
N little girl “dearly loved books.” They 
were so handy for doll tea parties. 


The dictionary was her chair, 
The atlas big her table; 

The dolls sat up on other books 
As straight as they were able. 


Books are quite as much intended for dolls’ 
tea parties as for the uses to which many 
grown folks who parade a love of literature 
put them. Especially is it an abuse to make 
of books a mask of utter selfishness. Such 
a fine reputation has any appearance of a love 
of books that thus it becomes possible to con- 
ceal selfishness, and even cause the sin to be 
respected. It often happens in a family that 
one member has eyes not strong enough to 
read at night; there are children yet too 
young or too active to enjoy sitting still at a 
book, or there is a grandparent who has out- 
lived the attraction of literature and waits 
with folded, empty hands, just biding his 
time till the final summons comes. Yet in a 
family circle embracing any or all these 
helplessly unliterary ones, the strong ones 
are “so devoted to reading,” they spend the 
entire evening, their separate attention glued 
to their several books, and the whole purpose 
of home life thereby is weakened. Evenings 
are a time for family communion—for free 
exchange of thought and sentiment, for weld- 
ing into a common life the life each has lived 
apart during the day, or for reading aloud, 
that all may share in the delight. Reading at 
this time, unless made a pleasure shared by 
all, is selfishness. 

By many modern devices, women especially 
to-day are urged to love books. Children, 
also, are encouraged by clever tricks of peda- 
gogy to acquire the same love. For the soli- 
tary, books are indispensable, when one falters 
before the living voice of silence, the deep 
speechfulness of his own soul. In the family, 


they may be made the selfish indulgence of 
one. 
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Let mothers or fathers read aloud, or let 
the children be encouraged to follow together 
the adventures of their favorite heroes. Then 
is reading brought toward its best possibili- 
ties of enjoyment and development. 





A Chance for First Offenders 
HERE is work for women to do in our 
large cities where children and youths 
are brought before the judges for minor 
offences. This work is to get the probation 
system adopted and maintained. In Boston 
and in Chicago women are already doing ef- 
fective work in this line. New York women 
are faintly stirring, but in other cities they 
are not yet awakened. They undoubtedly 
would awake if they knew the need. 

Courts and laws seem to most women so 
separate from their lives and are so monopo- 
lized by men, that an offer to help in this de- 
partment rarely suggests itself. But help is 
needed in this new way of dealing with boys 
who have gone astray—who have committed 
theft perhaps—and are brought before the 
judge. If the case is clearly proved against 
the boy, the judge, no matter how reluctant 
he may be, is obliged to give him the punish- 
ment prescribed by law, imprisonment. It 
is known to the judge, as it is to all of us, that 
if an impressionable young boy is thrown 
into close association with criminals he is 
pretty certain to become a confirmed criminal 
himself, but as matters are at present in most 
city courts the judge has no middle course— 
he must commit the boy, which is the first 
step toward his criminal education, or he must 
let him go scot-free. 

The merciful way is to release the child on 
parole for a month, trusting him to the 
guardianship of some person appointed for 
this work. He is made to understand that 
this guardian is backed by the power of the 
courts, and that he is as well a friend in this 
time of need. To this man he must report 
twice daily and keep him informed as to his 
industry. If he does well, the judge is asked 
to give him another probational month, and 
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at the expiration of that another, and finally 
release. In the mean time the boy’s parents 
are looked up, whether in the city or not, and 
in some cases the boy returned to them while 
he is on parole. When release comes the boy 
has learned many things that will tend to keep 
him honest, and the chances are that his first 
offence will be his only one. If he had been 
imprisoned for it, a long life of crime would 
probably have followed. Individual cases 
found in this work are deeply interesting, 
and the discovery is made that all the erring 
boys arrested do not come from the poor or 
laboring classes. The work that women can 
do in this beneficent plan of giving boys a 
chance is to get the courts of their cities to 
try the probation system. As this cannot be 
done at once with city funds, the money must 
be raised by women to carry on such work as 
is being done by David Willard, the Tombs 
schoolmaster. It is not easy to find so inter- 
ested a worker as he, but they do exist, and 
the neglected boys of every city are crying 
piteously for their help. 


Conversation as a Lost Art 
r is quite the fashion of the moment to 
count conversation as one of the lost 

Yet why? There was never a time 
when there were so many interesting and 
suggestive subjects to talk upon as now. If 
we do not keep up the standard it is for the 
same reason that we miss a number of others 
of the good and fine things of life—because 
we have no time. It seems to be regarded 
as almost a crime in these days for two or 
three women to gather together for no other 
purpose than a social visit, yet who so com- 
petent to’ give out of her wealth of acquire- 
ment as the modern woman? She it is who 
is supposed to have no taste for personal 
gossip,and to be ashamed to discuss indefinite- 
ly children, servants, and disease. The novels 
of the moment teem with the most brilliant 
and adaptable conversation; the modern stage 
offers more suggestive social talk than at any 
other time in its history; everybody is strung 
up to the top notch of effort. Why should it 
be said that conversation is a lost art? 

The very conditions mentioned are, perhaps, 
the answer. There is so much straining to 
produce and so much striving for effect that 
there is little leisure to digest what is learn- 
ed and to give out again, tinctured with one’s 


arts. 
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own personality, the knowledge that has been 
acquired. Impressions that succeed them- 
selves with lightning-like rapidity cannot be 
lasting or specially beneficial. 

Another point is that the children of the 
present day are not taught to converse. It is 
the exceptional household in which the talk 
of the younger members is wisely directed, 
gossip eliminated as if the words would liter- 
ally burn the tongue, aggressiveness and con- 
ceit checked, and an intelligent general dis- 
cussion of nature, art, books, and the world’s 
events encouraged. This should not mean 
priggishness or pedanticism, but there is, as 
every mother knows, a field ready for most 
useful cultivation. 

Conversation may be more correctly stated 
to be now a submerged rather than a lost art. 
It is a flower choked by many surrounding 
growths, some of them weeds, some of them 
useful plants. It needs only that its beauty 
and fragrance should be recalled and once 
more appreciated, and enough of the clogging 
things pruned away to give it a perfection 
which it has rarely attained. 


A Tale with a Moral 

OROTHY lives in Brooklyn. She is six, 

and she lives directly around the corner 
from an attractive candy-shop where tooth- 
some comfits are sold by a friendly woman 
who is on excellent terms with all the children 
in the vicinity. Dorothy loves gum, and 
when for the fourth day in succession she 
chewed actively on a delectable, imperishable 
quid, her parents made inquiries as to where 
she obtained so much gum, “ Oh, I just work 
the woman,” responded the precocious six- 
year-old with complacence. “ Worked the 
woman!” Did they hear aright? Those 
parents looked dumbly at each other. What 
was the juvenile world coming to? Horrible! 
Their baby had certainly become polluted. It 
was time to act, so they interviewed the candy 
woman, and forbade her to give Dorothy any 
more gum unless it was paid for. The candy 
woman protested. She never gave away gum. 
More than that, she explained that the gum 
she sold was dealt from a slot-machine by an 
automatic figure of a woman whose arms 
worked whenever a penny dropped into Ker 
coffers. Of course Dorothy had “worked the 
woman.” Those parents exchanged guilty 
glances, and went home. 
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THE RESULT 


“ My wife and I toss- 
ed up last night to see 
whether she’d get a new 
spring bonnet or I'd get 
a new suit.” 

“Who won?” 

I did.” 

“What kind are you 

going to get?” 


“ Well, she hasn’t de- 
cided yet whether to 
have it trimmed with 


flowers or feathers.” 





HIS OPINION 


“Well, Dicky, 
do you think of 
new little sister?’ 

“Huh! I don’t wonder 
it made ma sick when 
the doctor brought her 
that.” 


what 
your 
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UNDERSTAND 


AND THIS IS FOR YOUR DYSPEPSIA.” 
“Why, I HAVEN’T THE DYSPEPSIA, DOCTOR.” 


BUT YOU 
THOSE OTHER REMEDIES.” 


WILL HAVE IT WHEN YOU'VE 


\ 





ONE TIME FOR SURE 


“Does his wife look 
up to him?” 
“Yes, when he is 


hanging pictures.” 


A POSSIBLE RIVAL 


“IT suppose there have 
been more miles of rail- 
road built in the United 
States within a year 
than in any other coun- 
try in the world.” 

“TI don’t know. I'd 
like to see the figures 
from the Transvaal.” 








HIS USUAL NEED 


“ Did he prove to be a 
friend in need?” 

“Well, yes, he was 
usually. But he seldom 
needed more than two 
dollars.” 
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BLOWN IN 


“Where away, Perkins?” 

“I’m going up to see if I 
can’t interest young Gottgilt 
in a new company I’m or- 
ganizing.” 

“ You're too late.” 

“ Why?” 

“TI don’t believe he has 
any money to invest.” 

“Great Scott! he hasn't 
blown in all of that fortune 
his father left him already?” 

“I’m guessing he has.” 

“Whew! How?” 

“ He took his best girl out 
driving last Sunday.” 


TOO SICKLY 

“Did Dr. Pills make a 
success down South?” 

“No; he failed, and has 
come back.” 

“But I thought he had 
found a place where good 
health was unknown.” 

“He had. That was the 
trouble. He was never well 





enough to attend to his pa- BABY HIPPO. “ You say A LITTLE STORK BROUGHT ME, MAMMA? 
tients.” How LOVELY!” 
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PAPA BUG. “ Horrors! RUN FoR Your LIVES! 
VESUVIUS HAS BROKEN FORTH AGAIN!” 


CHINA 


It is obvious and certain 
To the looker-on astute 

In the concert of the powers 
There’s a rift within the loot. 


fi 


A DRAWBACK 


“You don’t seem to care for fame,” said his 
friend. 

“ Well,” said the scientist, “I wouldn’t object 
to it if it didn’t involve such horrible pictures 
in the newspapers.” 


THE BARON’S EYE-GLASSES WOULDN’T HOLD ON 
TO HIS SNUBBY NOSE, SO HE FASTENED THEM TO 
LHE ENDS OF HIS UPTURNED MUSTACHE. 
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A BOUQUET OF OMELETS 
To bouquet of omelets is made of seven 


omelets, each omelet requiring three ‘eggs. 

For each omelet a special cup must be pro- 
vided. In each of these break three fresh eggs. 
The seasoning for each omelet is as follows: 

No. 1. With cheese. Half a salt-spoonful of salt, 
half the same quantity of pepper. Beat season- 
ing and eggs together one minute; add two level 
table-spoonfuls of grated cheese, and mix gently. 


No. 2. Tomato and green peppers. Put in a 
small saucepan one teaspoonful of butter. When 


melted add three table- spoonfuls of the thick 
part of canned tomatoes, with a teaspoonful of 
green pepper chopped fine. Cook three minutes. 
Season with one salt-spoonful of salt and one- 
half of this quantity of 
pepper. Pour with the 
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in season. Other fine herbs may be added, such 
as chervil, chives, or tarragon. Add to the eggs. 
Season with one salt-spoonful of salt, a quarter 
of same quantity of pepper, and beat one minute. 
When cooked put some green parsley around as 
illustrated. 

No. 6. With bacon. One table-spoonful of 
bacon cut in small dice-shaped squares, one ta- 
ble-spoonful of bread cut in the same way. Place 
in a frying-pan one teaspoonful of butter, in 
which place the bacon, and cook for two minutes. 
Add the bread, and cook for two minutes more. 
Add to the eggs a few grains of salt and of 
pepper. Beat one minute. Serve with a few slices 
of broiled bacon placed around dish. - 

No. 7. Sweet omelet with jams. Heat six ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of apricot 
jam or any preferred 





eggs, which beat for one 
minute. 

No. 3. Omelet with 
mushrooms. Peel, wash, 
and dry the eighth of a 
pound of mushrooms. 
Cut in thin slices. Put 
in a small saucepan 
with a teaspoonful of 
butter, and cook three 
minutes. Add to the 
season with half 
a salt-spoonful of salt 
and a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. 


“ris 
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A BOUQUET OF OMELETS. 
Eggs, fifty-three cents; tomatoes and green pepper, 


eanned fruit, and keep 
warm until the omelet 
is ready. Add to the 
eggs one table-spoonful 
of powdered sugar. Beat 
one minute. 

To make the omelets: 
put into a small frying- 
pan one heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter. 
When the latter is melt- 
ed and hot pour in the 
eggs and cook half a 
minute. With a fork 
bring towards you the 








Beat one minute. five cenis; mushrooms, ten cents; oysters, six cents; first fold. Let the sec- 
No. 4. With oysters. herbs, two a eng bacon, - qoutes jam cakes, fifteen ond one form, and do 
' a . ae . . cents ; seasoning, five cents ; butter, fifteen cents ; cherse, 
Cook six oysters m three cents.—Total, one dollar and nineteen cents. Pre- the same. After the 
their own liquor for paring, twenty minutes; cooking. twenty-one minutes, third fold the omelet is 
three minutes. Drain —Total, forty-one minutes. sufficiently done to re- 
well, and cut them in ceive whatever is to be 
small pieces. Add to the eggs. Season with put in the middle of it. Each of the seven is 


one salt-spoonful of salt and half of the same 
quantity of pepper. Beat one minute. 

No. 5. With fine herbs. Put in a small sauce- 
pan one teaspoonful of butter, half a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped green onions, and cook two min- 
utes. Add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley 


treated in the same manner. 

For the sweet omelet put half of the hot jam 
in the centre and spread the other half around 
with few small cakes on top. All the seven ome- 
lets are dressed on the round platter, the one 
that appears the best to be placed in the centre. 
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MEETING OF SOROSIS 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “ HARPER'S BAZAR") 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


ed hard upon the annual breakfast of mid- 

March, but no diminution in attendance or 
interest was noticeable from the fact, when last 
Monday Mrs. Denison struck her gavel to call 
the assembly to order. As an election had inter- 
vened from the last regular meeting, the per- 
sonnel of the officers seated on the platform was 
therefore slightly changed. Mrs. Denison re- 
ferred to this in her greeting to the club, and 
commented on the appropriateness of change at 
this moment when the earth, too, is changing, 
and spoke a hearty welcome to the new officers, 
who received in addition a special greeting from 
the company. The new recording secretary, Mrs. 
Hattie C. Osborne, prefaced the roll-call with 
a brief word of appreciation and acceptance of 
her new honor. The roll-call of Sorosis, monot- 
onous as it occasionally seems, has an interest- 
ing significance. Nothing but death or resigna- 
tion of membership takes from it, and names of 
persons long absent, some hopeless invalids who 
will probably never again answer to the club 
call, are still enunciated every month, winning 
doubtless many an answering thought of asso- 
ciation as the words sound through the room. 
Mrs. Denison announced a bit of federation club 
news in the statement that the last club to be ad- 
mitted to the general society is the Magpie Club 
of Skagway, Alaska; in this club men are asso- 
ciate members, and are permitted to pay dues, 
but they cannot attend business meetings and 
cannot vote. 

The programme of the day was in charge of the 
committee on music, a new topic which marks the 
first change in thirty-three years of these com- 
mittees. Mrs. Gertrude F. Hess, chairman, pre- 
sented the topic for discussion in a thoughtful pa- 
per on the “ Comparative Influence of Music and 
Poetry.” “ Poetry isa great art,” said Mrs. Hess; 
“so is music, but as a medium for emotion each 
is greater alone than in company, although vari- 
ous good ends are obtained by linking the two 
together; even then they are apt to hinder the 
development of music. How often is the poet 
hampered by the composer and the composer by 
the poet! On the other hand, when we turn to 
the pure art and inquire what good could any 
words do to a symphony of Beethoven, it must be 
answered, less and less good, just as the sym- 
phony itself is musically appreciated. Even an 
opera is largely independent of words, and de- 

nds for its success not upon the poetry of the 
libretto or even the scenery or plot, but upon its 
emotional range—i. e., upon the region which is 
dominated by the musical element. Persons who 
care or know very little about music are always 
very particular about the words of a song; they 
want to know what it all means. The title 
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‘Songs Without Words,’ which Mendelssohn has 
given to his six books of musical idylls, is full 
of delicate raillery, aimed good-humoredly enough 
at the non-musical world.” Mrs. Hess argued 
further that “ the peculiarity of music completely 
separates it from the other arts, and places it 
on a plane alone.” .She considered, too, “ that 
music is of all arts that which has the least to 
do with realism, that which departs most widely 
from the rigid definitions and firm outlines which 
the intellect demands.” The speaker, referring 
to the philosophic side of her topic, declared 
music to be “at once the legitimate offspring of 
the subjective mind, and its power over that 
mind practically unlimited.” She refuted the 
idea that in this materialistic age music and 
poetry are to be subordinated, but believed, on 
the contrary, that these two divine arts are to 
find increased expression as the world grows old- 
er. Mrs. Hess’s paper was comprehensive and 
elaborate. 

Madam Evans von Klenner gave an illumi- 
nating exposition of the “ Comparative Standards 
of Musical Art in Europe and America.” She 
explained clearly why it is so often alleged that 
America is an unmusical nation, that it does no- 
thing for music unless for its musicians, in this 
way: “Our state does nothing for the fine arts; 
our students go abroad to hear music, unobtain- 
able in their native land; our country imports 
foreign artists in preference to Americans. If, 
as in Europe, appropriations would be given by 
the nation for conservatories, scholarships, stock 
companies, orchestras, etc., our countrymen 
would stay at home and spend their money here, 
for both musical training and the opportunities 
to hear music would be at hand. ince some 
millions of dollars annually would resort to the 
uses of the nation. In Europe for a few cents 
the student can go to the opera, symphony con- 
certs, or chamber-music recitals, and hear the 
best there is in music under the greatest director. 
In America, opera —the highest form of music 
understood by the masses—imay be heard in New 
York, San Francisco, and a few other cities, at 
prices prohibitory.... At present in New York 
teaching is done of such a high order that it ab- 
solutely cannot be duplicated in Europe. In spite 
of this, it is necessary for students to go abroad 
to learn music in its broadest sense, because one 
cannot become a musician in a studio; he must 
have atmosphere. Also one cannot make a dol- 
lar in America unless the formidable seal is 
stamped upon one, ‘ Trained in Europe.’” Madam 
von Klenner believed that “ American homes 
should contain more good books, pictures, and 
good music, fewer lithographs, popular songs, and 
modern novels. Were the vaudeville less pros- 
perous, symphony orchestras might thrive.” She 
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summed up the chief contrast between the con- 
tinents is the fact that Europe has demonstrated 
her solid genius and appreciation of the fine arts, 
and we are still promising. 

The next speaker, Miss Laura Sedgewick Col- 
lins, the composer, treated her part of the after- 
noon’s topic in clever verse, giving in a “ Song of 
Spring ” a rhythmie comment on music and some 
of its greatest exponents, a part of which ran 
thus: 


With Palestrina go to church, 

With Schubert heart of natare search 
To find the good that’s writ in all 

Or dweller in the cave or hall. 

In Brabms and Schumann take a dip 
And from the cup subjective sip: 

With Edward Grieg view Norway's sun— 
Techaikowsky thunders Russia's gun, 
Bohemia flings ber portals wide 

And forth comes Dvorék, genius—tried, 
Redemption’s message Gounod sings, 
While Heaven's arch with Handel rings, 
Aud Berlioz bis faith proclaims 

In harmonies of Requieme... . 

Al eve the Nocturnes gently sigh 

When melancholy Chopin's by. 


Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, in “ An American 
Potpourri,” rose gallantly and in her inimitably 
humorous way to the defence of native music. 
She declared that Benjamin Franklin invented 
the harmonica, and brought down the house with 
her statement that “ Edison may not be a musi- 
cal genius, but what has not his phonograph done 
with music?” An interesting part of her talk 
was the quoting of a criticism in the New York 
Tribune in 1856, following the playing of the 
everture to “ Tannhiiuser”: “ Except as curiosi- 
ties we do not see how these selections could be en- 
durable. The entire opera of ‘ Lohengrin,’ from 
beginning to end, does not contain a dozen bars 
of melody. It is the wildest kind of rambling, 
utterly destitute of form or sequence.” The 
speaker mentioned some of the singing-birds that 
America has given to opera—Eames, Nordica, 
Albani, Minnie Hauck, Anna Louise Cary, and 
others, with “ the only man we have time to men- 
tion, David Bispham, who comes of good Quaker 
stock.” Miss , naturally paid her respects 
to “ rag time,” which term, she said, she had vain- 
ly endeavored to trace the origin of; finally, in 
despair, she appealed to Sousa, a letter from 
that distinguished musician throwing some light 
on the subject. He believes that the credit of 
originating the word “rag time” belongs to a 
class of young people, piano-players of the ama- 
teur sort, who have perhaps never studied at all, 
or who have taken “ only three terms.” He finds 
them gifted with an imitative quality, together 
with acuteness of ear, that makes it possible for 
them to “ vamp” an accompaniment to anything. 
“Some years ago,” continued Mr. Sousa, “ one 
of them sang for me a darky song, and after 
playing a very simple accompaniment, he said, 
‘I have another accompaniment, a regular “ rag 
time,” ’ and proceeded to play a syncopated move- 
ment to the same melody, in which, to the domi- 
nant and tonic chords, was added the sixth of 
the seale, a characteristic of French peasant hur- 
dy-gurdy music. The movement of the right hand 
at the piano suggested the rhythm of hand-clap- 
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ping used in some of our country dances, and the 
common ‘ call’ in a ‘ Western hoe-down,’ ‘ Every- 
body rag,’ is probably responsible for the inven- 
tion of the term ‘rag time.’ I further believe 
that the term ‘rag time’ referred to the accom- 
paniment and not to the theme.” The chair sup- 
plemented Miss Jones’s list of American com- 
posers with a reference to two Sorosis members— 
Mrs. J. F. Knapp, composer of many well-known 
hymns, and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, who in- 
troduced and composed the beautiful “ Sorosis 
Grace,” the music of which was written for it 
by Mrs. H. C. Tuthill, also of Sorosis. 

Mrs. J. de la M. Lezier, speaking of the “ Eth- 
ics of Music,” focussed at once “ the relation be- 
tween music as an art and the mora] nature of 
man—between feeling and duty.” She found music 
“jis not only to please and captivate the ear—it 
is to arouse the deeper nature and to challenge 
the close attention and patient study of all who 
would truly derive benefit from its influence. 
She delineated the duty of the composer and some 
of the ethical obligations of those who interpret. 
Study the great masters, waste no time on in- 
ferior productions, and take no liberties with the 
immortals. Never exploit yourself by exaggera- 
tion of technique. Forget yourself and be only 
the translator of the lovely thought of the com- 
poser.” The speaker’s word concerning the eth- 
ics of the audience might well be hung in every 
music-hall. She advised fixing the attention 
upon the music, not the performer. 

“We are too personal in everything; when we 
go to a play we must fidget with the programme 
until we have recognized the actors; even operas 
are made to revolve around our adorable tenors 
or our beautiful prima donnas—and what are the 
results? Horrible disappointments if a sore 
throat or any other mishap intervene to force 
a substitute into the rdle. Personal admiration 
undoubtedly enhances our enjoyment, but why 
not love music more than musicians? And why 
not keep still and receptive to every heavenly in- 
fluence during the musical rendition? And if not 
for our own edification, why not lay the finger 
of silence upon our too mobile lips, and rein 
in our too active tongues for the greater comfort 
of those who would enjoy so much but for our 
restless, unmeaning, and trivial clatter and even 
for our inattentive attitude?” 

The music of the afternoon was of special and 
unusual merit, rendered as it was by that rare 
and gracious artist, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss 
Caroline Lewis at the piano. A special contri- 
bution, by request, was the playing by Miss L. 8. 
Collins of a minuet of her own composition. 
Among the club guests were Mrs. Jean Sinclair, 
of Montreal, honorary member Pioneer Club of 
London; Mrs. W. C. Walser, president Woman’s 
Club, Staten Island; Mrs. A. M. Moores, of Fort 
Worth, Federation Secretary for Texas; Mrs. G. 
Moses, Miss Elizabeth Arnold, of Sorosis, and 
Mrs. Lester I. Knapp, of the Drawing-Room Club, 
all of Huntington, Indiana; Mrs. A. E. Howe, of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club; Mrs. J. T. Lenz, of 
Columbus; Mrs. O. Heinigke, of the Bay Ridge 
Reading Club; Mrs. Charles Hathaway, vice- 
president Woman’s Club of Orange; Miss L. M. 
Starr, Mrs. D. P. Clapp, and Mrs. Burtis, of the 
Woman’s Club of Brooklyn. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form topics cannot be answered by mail. 


BRooKtyN.—A parlor-maid is expected to take 
charge of the parlors and dining-room and lower 
halls of a house only. There is apt to be a 
butler or a waitress in the establishments where 
a parlor-maid is kept, so the duties of waiting 
on the table do not come within her province. 
She is always neatly clad in the morning in a 
plain, light gingham dress, with an apron with 
shoulder-straps and bib, and wears a cap. In 
the afternoon she wears a black dress with apron, 
collar, cuffs, and cap. After she rises in the 
morning she dusts the parlors, halls, and all 
the rooms on the lower floor. When she has 
eaten breakfast she begins the regular work, 
which is planned a little differently for each 
household. On one’ morning she sweeps the 
parlor, on another the library, and so on during 
the week. In the afternoon the maid must be 
ready to open the front door if the butler is 
dressing or occupied with some afternoon work; 
she may bring in afternoon tea, and in a family 
where there are children she very often gets 
their supper, and waits on them in their own 
dining-room or at their especial table. If there 
is a governess in the family it is the duty of 
the parlor-maid to see that her meals are proper- 
ly served. In a small establishment a parlor- 
maid is usually a waitress also. She then has 
charge of the dining-room and parlors and all 
of the lower part of the house, but does nothing 
upstairs. She opens the front door, and is ex- 

ected to be always neatly dressed and immacu- 
ate, so she has her laundry-work done for her, 
and has no heavy, rough work to do; she is 
not. expected to wash windows or clean the 
sidewalks and front steps. 


IGNORANCE.—It is to help you and others in a 
like predicament that our Good Form Depart- 
ment exists. I understand perfectly your qualms 
and misgivings in giving your “ first luncheon,” 
but I am very certain that even if you are “a 
young housekeeper ” all will go well, for you have 
the right ideas and the right spirit. Your menu 
needs a little alteration. An important point to 
remember always in entertaining is that it is 
not nearly as important to serve many courses 
or much in each course as to serve everything 
very prettily, and take infinite pains in the gar- 
nishing of the different dishes and the way that 
they are passed and served. Your list is tod 
elaborate for a luncheon, and not quite as well 
assorted as it might be. Here is what I should 
advise instead: Grape-fruit cut in halves, the 
fruit scooped out carefully, the tough membrane 
and seeds removed, and the fruit flavored with 
lemon juice and powdered sugar, and a little 
maraschino, if you wish, and put back into the 


halves, with a few candied cherries used for deco- 
ration on top of each half. This course should 
be ice-cold, and each half should rest on a 
plate with a doily, and be eaten with an orange 
or tea spoon. For a second course have bouillon 
im cups, but do not have crofitons; they are not 
en régle at a luncheon. It would be superfluous 
to have the orange juice, oysters, and bouillon. 
Orange juice by itself would be rather an unusual 
course, and it would not be advisable, and oysters 
on ‘the half-shell are seldom seen now at a 
luncheon. The grape-fruit will not cost any more 
than the other two courses, and is exactly the 
thing for the first course. The creamed salmon 
in ramekins served individually will be correct 
for the fish and third course, and brown-bread 
sandwiches—the bread cut very thin and the 
sandwiches in fancy shapes—will be a good ad- 
dition. The birds served on toast with currant 
jelly, potato croquettes, and green pease, or French 
string-beans, will be all right for the substantial 
course, but it would not do at all to have 
chops afterwards. Omit that course altogether ; 
the birds are enough for the meat course. Roman 
punch may come after the birds, served individu- 
ally in punch-glasses or ice-moulds. Waldorf salad 
served in apples, with cream cheese, heated 
crackers, and Bar-le-Duc jelly, will make a good 
salad course. Do not pass olives with it; if they 
are served they should be a separate course, com- 
ing between the bouillon and fish; they should 
be passed with radishes, celery-stalks, and 
salted nuts. Strawberry short-cake would be 
a better dessert than ice-cream, as you have 
the Roman punch; and at this season it is 
a novelty, and nice with whipped cream. Or 
you might serve a frozen pudding with a sauce, 
if you prefer it to strawberry short-cake. As a 
final course have bonbons and fruit, and serve 
coffee in demi-tasses in the parlor after luncheon. 
Chocolate passed in cups with whipped cream on 
top would be correct with the birds; the choco- 
late cups and saucers should be removed when 
the table is cleared for dessert. If you want 
an additional course have between the fish and 
birds fried sweetbreads with green pease, and 
have some other vegetable with the birds. I 
am very sure that the luncheon will be a suc- 
cess. The oyster-fork may be put on the oyster- 
plate or at the left of the cover at the head of 
the other forks, put a little slanting, or laid 
regularly by the forks. The knives are always 
put on the right of the cover. With the menu 
I have given you, will need only one krife for 
the birds and a small silver knife for the salad 
course, for the cheese and Bar-le-Duc. Be sure 
to have the table prettily decorated with spring 
flowers and bonbons and decorations to match, 
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and have everything passed in dishes ornamented 
with parsley or cresses. The apples with the 
salad should be served on lettuce leaves. Have 
pretty place-cards and bunches of heliotrope 
or mignonette or violets in the finger-bowls. 


Rerra W.—The proper acknowledgment of the 
invitation that you quote for the evening “ at 
home,” which is sent in the names of three ladies, 
where readings or recitations will be a feature 
of the entertainment, would be a formal answer 
sent as soon as the invitation is received. The 
hostesses will want to know how many guests 
to expect, and an answer is necessary on this ac- 
count. It would not be necessary if the enter- 
tainment were to be given in the afternoon, and 
was an ordinary “at home” where the guests 
came at different times, and staid only a few min- 
utes, and no especial entertainment was to be 
given. At this eight-o’clock “ at home ” all of the 
guests will probably come at about the same 
time, and all stay during the evening to hear the 
reading and have refreshments afterwards. The 
answer to the invitation should be worded: 


Miss Marion Clark 
accepts with pleasure 
(or regrets that she is unable to accept) 
the kind invitation of 
Mrs. Thomas White 
Miss Smith 
Miss Jane Smith 
for Monday evening, December: the tenth 
at eight o’clock. 
(Date and address.) 


Always send an answer to any invitation where 
you question whether an answer should be sent 
or not, for in nine cases out of ten your decision 
to do what is courteous will be correct. Yes, 
an invitation to the closing exercises of a school 
should be answered; it is probably important for 
the entertainers to know how many guests to 
expect, and even if it isn’t it does no harm to 
show one appreciates the compliment of being 
asked, enough to take the trouble to send an 
acknowledgment of the invitation. It is only for 
invitation to afternoon teas and days that no 
answer is obligatory; it makes no especial dif- 
ference to the hostess how many guests come, 
as her preparations are so simple; but an in- 
vitation for almost every other kind of function 
demands a response. 

I must answer your question, of whether it is 
eustomary in “good society” for gentlemen to 
light their cigars at the dinner table before the 
ladies have left, a little equivocally. It depends 
on the kind of a dinner-party it is, the ages and 
intimacy of the company, and several other con- 
siderations. I have been to many small dinners 
where all the people at the table were well 
acquainted, and the pleasantest part of the meal 
was after the dinner when the men chatted over 
their cigars, the women preferring to stay in 
the dining-room and listen to them, and take 
part in the after-dinner conversation, to retirin 
by themselves to the parlor. But this is no 
conventional, and I only mention it to show you 
that there are exceptions to every rule. The 
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conventional and correct form is for the ladies 
to retire before cigars or cigarettes are passed 
to the gentlemen, and it would be a decided 
breach of etiquette for the gentlemen at a formal 
dinner to light their cigars until they have been 
left by themselves in the dining-room. 

Your last question I must answer equivocally 
too. In New York and in most of our big cities 
a girl is never old enough to go to the theatre, 
unchaperoned, with a young man. It would be 
the worst kind of taste for her to do so, and it 
is very questionable for a married woman to 
go to the theatre with a man without her hus- 
band or some other woman. In small towns, 
where the lines are not so strictly drawn, more 
liberty is permissible, and it may not be bad 
form for a girl to go quietly to the theatre with 
an acquaintance or friend of long standing, if 
she is over twenty-five years old. But I would 
not, advise a young woman anywhere to make a 
practice of doing so; she runs the risk of being 
criticised and being put in perhaps an unpleasant 
position, and I know you will agree with me 
that the pleasure she may get from going to 
the play is not worth that. Neither would I 
advise a girl to drive often alone with a man; 
it would do no harm and would probably give 
rise to no gossip for her to occasionally drive 
with a masculine friend, or take him to drive 
with her, even if she is under twenty-five, but 
it would be better for her to do it seldom, and 
very seldom, with the same man. Don’t think 
that I am a prude. A girl should be very careful 
to keep her reputation unsullied; she will not 
regret it later, and the respect she wins will be 
worth much more than the fun she may have 
at the time. 


L. M. K.—In New York and in the big cities 
generally the usual way to tell of one’s change 
of residence is to send out cards for days or 
a tea or a reception with the new address en: 
graved on them. Sometimes merely the cards are 
sent without any “at home” day or days being 
given. They are sent to every one in the place 
on one’s calling-list. It would not be positively 
bad form to send ecards with the new address 
written over the old address which is scratehed 
out, but it costs so very little to have the address 
changed on one’s plate, and the new address in- 
stead of the old engraved on the cards, that 
I should advise you to have it done. You will 
be able to use up your cards with the old ad- 
dress later when you make calls, as it would be 
better to use them then with the address changed 
in the way you mention than to use them to 
send out. If you don’t want to give a tea or 
have days, mail your cards with your new ad- 
dress only, or have a day throughout the year 
or for a season, and have that engraved on the 
eards. It is always advisable to have a day, for 
then the house will be in order, the servants 
ready for visitors, and the hostess properly dress- 
ed to receive. It is not necessary to serve any- 
thing but tea, cake, toast, or sandwiches, and 
even that is unnecessary when one has a day 
throughout the year, or for a long season; it 
seems more hospitable, however, and is so little 
trouble, that it is better to serve tea than not. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


LuNncHEeon.—A luncheon given for a bride and 
bridemaid should be a very pretty entertain- 
ment. To begin at the beginning, the invitations 
should be sent out two weeks before the enter- 
tainment; they may be worded formally or in- 
formally. The ceremonious invitation should be: 


Miss Margaret White 
requests the pleasure of 

Miss Worthington’s 

company at luncheon on Monday, May the sixth 
at half past one o’clock 
to meet 
Miss Marion Sheldon 
132 Street. 

Monday, April the twenty-second. 





The informal wording would be: 


132 Street. 
My pear Miss Worrtuineton,—It will give 
me great pleasure if you will come to luncheon 
on Monday, May the sixth, at half past one 
o’clock, to meet Miss Marion Sheldon. Hoping 
that you have no engagement for that time, 
am mee sain, PO 
ARGARET WHITE. 
Monday, April the twenty-second. 





If you could hire for the occasion a heart- 
sh&ped table, it would add to the attraction of 
the occasion, but if not, use a round top and have 
the bride—the guest of honor—sit on the right 
of the hostess in the place of honor. 

Have for place-cards something with an ap- 
propriate decoration. Pink hearts, which you 
may make yourself by coloring rough paper with 
pink water-color, and having a little gold paint 
on the edges, would be attractive, or cards with 
wedding-bells or with cupids. As you want a 
pink luncheon, use for the flowers roses with 
maidenhair ferns for a centre-piece, or delicate 
pink tulips—more springlike—and have your 
heart-shaped cakes with pink icing and pink 
bonbons and peppermints in little dishes on the 
table. Set the table with a lace centre-piece over 
= if possible. Begin the menu with grape- 
ruit, the skin cut to resemble baskets with pink 
ribbons tied on the handles, and the fruit inside 
decorated with candied cherries. Have next 
chicken consommé with whipped cream served 
in cups. For the next course get the small 
pastry heart-shaped cases, which may be bought, 
and only need to be heated before serving, and 
have them filled with creamed lobster; pass 
with this course graham-bread sandwiches cit 
out with a heart-shaped cutter. For the next 
course have fried sweetbreads and French pease. 
The next course may be roast squab on toast 
with fried sweet-potatoes and creamed spinach 
served with fried toast. The salad course should 
be scooped-out tomatoes filled with finely chopped 


celery dressed with mayonnaise, and with this 
course serve heated crackers and cream cheese. 
The dessert course should be fancy individual 
ices—hearts, wedding-bells, or true-love knots— 
whatever forms you can get at the caterer’s. As 
a last course, have bonbons and coffee in demi- 
tasses. Chocolate with whipped cream may be 
served with the squabs. If you want wines, 
serve a light white wine with the lobster, and 
Burgundy with the squabs. It would be a pretty 
idea to have pink ribbons going from the chan- 
delier, which may be over the middle of the 
table, to every cover, and at the ends of the 
ribbons favors for every one. The prettiest of 
all favors would be bunches of flowers, but you 
might give small souvenirs of the occasion, such 
as boxes of candy tied with pink ribbon, filled 
with pink candies, with the initials of the bride 
and the date of the luncheon painted on the 
boxes or ribbons which tie them. Or the rib- 
bons might go on from above to the centre of 
the table, and fasten around little bouquets which, 
combined, make the centre-piece, and at the 
end of luncheon each guest could pull a ribbon- 
end, and get a bunch of flowers to carry home. 
A table is charming if decorated with ribbons 
in this way. 


A Supsceiser.—The mourning code is not ri- 
gidly enforced at present. It is best to use one’s 
own judgment, more or less, about following its 
dictates, the important point being to do nothing 
which may offend public opinion or hurt the 
feelings of any individual. I cannot give you 
rules which are inflexible; you must do what 
you feel will be right for you and your husband 
about wearing mourning and going into society, 
making and returning calls, ete. I can tell you 
the usual observances. A woman, after the 
death of a mother-in-law, wears mourning for 
certainly six months and usually for a year, if 
they have lived in the same place and been in 
the same social set, and often mourning is worn 
for two years for a mother-in-law, being much 
lightened after the first year. While in deep 
black it is not correct for a person to make for- 
mal calls, even if she receives them; for at least 
six months after a parent-in-law’s death one 
should not visit formally; after six months, if 
one goes out of mourning or lightens the mourn- 
ing, one may return the condolence visits and 
begin to make calls. During the first month of 
mourning for a parent one should see only one’s 
most intimate friends, but after a month or two 
it is not bad form to receive most informally and 
quietly, not to have “days” or anything of the 
kind, but to go into the parlor plainly dressed 
in deep black to see whoever calls. So much de- 
pends on circumstances and one’s preferences that 
in most of the instances you quote one has to 
be guided by one’s feelings and the wishes of 
those near to one. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than 
four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
qenatnas of Housebo!ld Decoration cannot be answered 

y mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the 
Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which 
have helped them in their household work, and to send the 
names and addresses of the makers of any such articies, 
for the benefit of other women. 


M. C.—It seems to me that you and your hus- 
band are very sensible, and have learned the se- 
cret of successful living if you have agreed to 
compromise so sensibly on the subject of floors— 
he to have his way in some rooms, you in others. 
If you have green velvet fillings, they must all 
be of the same shade. A lighter green must not 
run into a darker one on any floor. Fumniture 
covering harmonizing with these fillings may be 
of red or of green, or of tapestry with green. 
You want to keep the lower part of your room 
toned down and in harmony. Dark green paint 
should go with such floors, also oak or mahogany 
wood-work. Green burlaps, tapestry, yellow, cer- 
tain reds, and flowers (if a green dado is used) 
are all appropriate shades for the walls. If you 
need more specific directions write me again, 
stating your wants in full, and in whatever way 
I can help you I will. 


M. A. 8.—Of course I want to help the “J. 
Q’s.” and may you have many a merry evening 
when the room is done. You want to get rid 
of the bed right away and use a couch instead 
(you said you could). Then take the mirror 
from the bureau, so that the drawer looks like 
a chest of drawers; or, if necessary, like a side- 
board for the chafing-dish and china used at 
your “ feasts.” The mirror put over some shelves 
or over a table will add to the decorative effect 
without suggesting toilette purposes, as a mirror 
or a bureau necessarily does. You must, of 
course, have a tall screen to hide the cooking 
utensils, unless you do, as they do in foreign 
kitchens and in many of those now seen in good 
clubs, make your cooking so attractive that you 
are compelled to do it in full view. You should 
put your gas-stove on a small table. Use brass 
or porcelain cooking utensils, and make the 
whole performance a pieture, as it ought to be, 
with pretty young girls all busy. If you would 
make your room blue and white, you would add 
to the effect. You could paint it yourselves, and 
tack a blue denim on the walls with invisible 
tacks. This would give you a good background 
for your pictures and you could add prints or 


| hang casts, and then change your minds and hang 


up something else without having the mark of a 
single nail show. Unmounted photographs may 
be arranged on the wall. When uniform in size, 


by first tacking up strips of narrow picture- 


4 


moulding in two rows, far enough apart to let 
the photographs slip in between the moulding, 
it acts as a frame and a support. A frieze of 
them, or a row just above the chair tops, and 
running round the room, would make a most ef- 
fective decoration. You should have some plaster 
easts (but they are cheap) and a good lamp, of 
course. If you must use gas, be sure to so shade 
the light that a restful iimpression is given to 
the eye. 
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P. L.—Your apartment, which is well arranged, 
ought not to be broken up into separate color 
schemes, as, for example, by the greens and ma- 
roons which you suggest. The two bed-rooms 
“H” and “M,” and possibly “D,” might be 


treated separately, but without any great depar- 
ture in tone. Thus you could have in them flow- 
ers or stripes, but not plain colors clashing with 


those in the other rooms. If, as you suggest, 

you have green in your parlor, you should have BICYCLES 
green in your hall, and in your bed-rooms (where 
the colors of the rug must be considered) soft ae 
rose tones or green and white stripes or flowers, 
with white paint and hangings if you can have 
them. In small apartments burlaps is better 
than paper, as it may be washed or fruched, As 
you have three parlor doors, shut two, those 
leading into the bed-room and the hall. Keep 
open that one door only which faces the dining- 
room. You will at once gain space. Your up- 
right piano may then be placed against the first 
hall door, the keyboard towards the window. The 
sofa may go against the eastern wall, which is 
blank. With its head towards the window this 
sofa will make an agreeable reading-place. Put 
bookshelves across the wall space near the bed- 
room. Divide the shelves in two, with a seat 
large enough to hold two, and cover the same 
with green, which will carry the floor coloring 
upward to the head of the shelves. Do not keep 
the table in the centre, but at the foot of the 
sofa. In the dining-room put the desk to which Cleveland Wheels, may feel per- 
you refer and a comfortable chair in which your Sectly a me 2 any cycling 
husband may smoke when your single parlor is iad | fg men play me ees anne hove 
full. Instead of curtains at your bed-room door, ; ‘ 

if there be room enough use a tall screen, which 


may be folded when not in use. Otherwise, hang 

denim curtains there. Indeed, denim would be LEVELAND 
your most effective and reasonable investment 

everywhere, hanging straight over pretty muslin 
curtains. With the door into the parlor closed BICYCLES 
there will be room enough against that wall for 

the large bed, the bureau to be placed near the 


window. You will have to move your other 
things about to get them right, and everything 
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or older people, either, who ride 


are made in both chainless and 
chain models, each style ranking 


must depend upon the dimensions of the furni- Sei with the leaders of its class. 
ture and of the rooms in which it is to be on Call on any Cleveland dealer, you & 
placed. Ss) 4 «will find them in all cities, and have § 
is him point out the distinctive Cleve- 
land features. 
JOSEPHINE.—It delights me to hear that you P< | i 


; - . If inconvenient for you to see 
are tired of that stained glass in your parlor them, you can learn all about Cleve- 


windows! With all the colors now in the room, lands from our fine catalog, which 
the browns and greens, écrus, and so forth, that 4 «will be sent free on application. 

stained glass could only add a sense of discord. 
Take it out and put in plain glass. Nothing 


: 








could be simpler or would more easily effect the "1 Cleveland Sales Dept., 
necessary change. If a strong light muslin were is 

: : . , cae Westfield, Mass. 
pleated over, it would still show color. You would 4 . 


bring your two rooms into better harmony with 
each other were you to paper them both alike, | 
either in a golden yellow, or brown, rich and 
mellow in tone. Or you might use green. Your 
different possessions would harmonize with any 
of these. As you have so much brown you must ae 
study the question carefully, as some greens and te 
browns are delightful together and some are not. 
Therefore, if you are in doubt, use the yellow or 
yellow brown. Burlaps is put on like paper, 
although greater care must be exercised. If I 
can help you in any other way let me know, and 
I hope that the little son is very well. 


Western Office: Blackhawk St. and 
Cherry Ave., Chicago. 


° mee 32° 
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TH/JANO 





NEW YORK T?AP—Style EB. 
$1500. 


A small dos-a-dos designed for two persons, 


but capable of carrying four. 


Like all National vehicles it has every 
modern improvement and device known to 


Automobile makers. _— 


A full description of this and other 
vehicles in the handsomest ‘‘Auto 
Book” ever published, sent for ten 
cents in stamps. 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free toany address 


The National Automobile & Electric Co, 


1113 East 22d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE JICKETS 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


LEASED AND OPERATED 


LINES AND ON SEVERAL 


CONNECTING LINES, 


AGGREGATING OVER 


6000 MILES oF TRACK. 
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BAZAR 


ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 
BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SuPpeRinTenvent New York Bastes’ Hospitac 


Q. I should like your advice as to the best 
time to stop nursing my baby. She is now 
a little over eight months old, has six teeth, 
and while not a robust child, is not delicate; 
but her bowels are not as regular as they should 
be, and usually there are indications that her 
digestion is not perfect. She sleeps very well, 
indeed, and is apparently in a comfortable physi- 
eal condition. She will be one year old the 
23d of June, and I am afraid to wean her at 
that time because of the two following hot 
months. Shall I do so now or wait until. fall? 
Would you advise weaning her on cow’s milk? 
Also, as she drinks water quite nicely from a 
glass, shall I, in case I wean her now, give her 
the bottle, or let her drink the milk from a 
glass’—Z. H. 


A. You would better begin to wean the baby 
now, so that by the time she is a year old and 
the real hot weather eomes, the struggle of wean- 
ing will be over and she will have become 
accustomed to cow’s milk. You will find direc- 
tions for preparing such milk for babies in my 
article on “ Feeding” in the Bazar of December 
22. I should advise you to begin with one feeding 
each day. After a few days try two, and so 
on until you have completely weaned her from 
the breast. As she takes water so well from a 
glass, I think it would be best for you to let 
her drink her milk directly from a cup, and not 
bother with a bottle, from which you would have 
to wean her in a few months. 


Q. Do you think it necessary to weigh a baby, 
about nine months old, frequently? My baby 
nurses, and sometimes I think she does not get 
as much nourishment as she should have. What 
is good for a mother to take to increase the 
supply of milk?—Sioug# Falls. 


A. Weighing the baby is the only true way 
to tell whether she is obtaining enough nourish- 
ment or not. I think once each week is not 
too often to weigh a baby nine months old. 
You should drink plenty of good, fresh milk, 
if you still wish to nurse the child, but a doctor 
is the proper person to consult about yourself. 


Q. I have had great trouble with rubber 
nipples on account of opening being too small 
or too large, or else collapsing. I have used vari- 
ous kinds. My nurse told me to boil them every 
day, but I think this may cause them to collapse. 
Will you please tell me what is the proper 
way to care for them, and if possible the best 
kind ?!—Mrs. A. P. 

A. The nipple should be of black rubber, with 
hole just large enough for the food to drip 
through—not to run through in a fine stream. 
Do not boil the nipples, as this will ruin them 


|| in a very short time. Turn them inside out 
|| and serub them with a brush and borax and 
| water after feeding. Let them stand in a cov- 


ered cup of borax and water, or boric-acid solu- 


' tion, when not in use. 
6 
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“ The bicycle offers delightful recreation 
and a quick and sure means of travel.” 


A minimum of effort, a maximum of speed—that’s 
the result of riding the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainiess Bicycle. If you have the 1901 model 
you also have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
one can own a better bicycle. $75. 

Our new Columbia Chain Bicycles are the 
lightest road models we have ever made, but no 
element of strength has been sacrificed. $50. 


HARTFORDS, MODELS FOR 1901, $35 
VEDETTES, LATEST MODELS, $25 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


Catalog free of Columbia dealers 


everywhere or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 





























9 367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

HARPER S BAZAR CUT | Bazar No: 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

TISSUE PAPE PA | | ERNS | 366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

= Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 


inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 


te Purchasers of patterns are especially : : ’ 
365. New Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in Aarfer’s 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern Deir tx, & UA. 04." Sanka tor ay ll 


— uired in ordering by mae. ea inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 
or wanes ” and little — garments are issu in 364. W an’s Pri Costume. Illustrated “in 


sizes 32, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for ; . . 

women, nad't in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes | Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of | 363. 1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in AHarfer’s 

each design will a issued. The cost of these patterns | Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 

will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s CVn, dees ; 

patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). [llus- 

cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate | trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 

sleeve and collet pattoras. 10 cents eager pe where | 35 cents. 

otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- ’ . 

terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 361. Weems s pA wene Come. BS ng ee in 

ing list partially represents the available designs : | arper's Bazar No. 4, V Ol. 34. ye 50 cents. 

377. Woman’s Bathing Costume. [Illustrated in | 360. Child’s Fancy Apron. Illustrated in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (com- | Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
plete form only), 50 cents. 359. Strapped Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Har- 

' r . 

376. Child’s Bathing Costume. [Illustrated in Har- per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
per'’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete | 358. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
form only), 35 cents. per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34- Price, 35 cents. 

375. Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. I)lustrated in 357- Fancy Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price,25cents. | Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 

374. Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Illustrated in Harfer’s | 356. Child’s Princesse Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. | Price, 35 cents. 

373. Woman’s Linen Costume. [)lustrated in Har- N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. | trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 


or $2 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 378 

and 379, on pages 990, 991, and 992. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


372. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

371. Chambray Gown for Women. __[)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

360. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 
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We have no agents or branch stores, 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


New Suits for 
Summer Wear 


F you wish some- 
thing decidedly 
new in a suit or 

skirt, and entirely dif- 
ferent from the ready- 
made garments which 
you find in every store, 
write for our Catalogue 
and Samples. 

There are hundreds 
of firms selling 
ready-made suits 
and skirts, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable 
garments to order at 
moderate prices. Our 
Summer Catalogue 
illustrates an exquisite 
line of ladies’ costumes 
and skirts, selected 
from the newest Paris 
models. Our designs 
are exclusive, and are 
shown by no other firm, 
and the materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only 
the very latest fabrics. 
Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Suits, smart tailor-made suits. . 
Silk-lined Suits, lined throughout 

with fine quality taffeta silk. . $15 up 
Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them free by return mail. Order what you desire ; 
any garment that does not fit and please you may 
returned and your money will be refunded. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








$8 up 














Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 


Handsomely Illustrated. Completely Indexed. 
Bound in balf-leather. Price $1 oo 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


To be “fixed for life” is desirable. Much 
more so to be “fixed for death.” There is 
no temporal way for the latter better than life 
insurance. Consult the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
THE BEST REMEDY 


to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING FERIOD 


SYRUP” 
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fifteen minutes, 



































ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SuperRinTenpent New Yorx Basres’ HosrrtTar 


Q. My baby, now six and a half months old, 
weighs seventeen pounds, but his body does not 
appear to be ordinarily plump, and he worries 
a great deal. Under the physician’s direction, 
I am now feeding him with barley. I prepare 
a gruel of three table-spoonfuls of the barley 
and mix with cow’s milk, one part gruel to 
three parts of milk, using one quart of the 
milk, This is the quantity I prepare for his 
consumption each twenty-four hours. I feed him 
every two hours during the day, as he does not 
gain rapidly and seems to need it. I put him 
to bed with a bottle at six o’clock, and he sleeps 
until eleven or twelve, when I feed him, and 
he then generally rests quietly until four or 
five o’clock. Do you think I prepare the barley 
properly, and does he get enough?—A Wis. 
Mother. 

A. You do not state how much water you 
use to make the barley gruel. One table-spoonful 
of barley to a pint of water is the proper 
amount; this should be cooked for at least 
and then added to the milk. 
I think the food is quite strong enough and that 
your baby’s weight is a very good one. If 
you like, add one teaspoonful of pure cream 
to each bottle of food. You are feeding the 
child too often, however. He should not be 
fed oftener than every three hours at his age, 
and should take eight or nine ounces of food 
at a time. He should have six feedings during 
the twenty-four hours, and not be waked up to 
be fed after 10 p.m. A very good plan is to 
begin at 7 a.m. and end the feedings at 10 P.M. 
If he frets a little at first give him an ounce or 
two of water in his bottle between feedings, and 
I think he will soon grow accustomed to the new 
arrangement. 


Q. I would like to ask your advice about my 
nine-months’ old baby. She is the picture of 
health, and everything seems to go all right with 
her for several weeks, when suddenly, and usually 
the early part of the night, she wakes up scream- 
ing—seems almost hysterical. This keeps up at 
intervals all night, and the next day she is usual- 
ly feverish and exhausted. After this she seems 
all right again for another three or four weeks. 
Is there anything that can be given her or done 
at the commencement of these attacks to quiet 
her and stop her having them all night? I ama 
nervous mother, and it does distress me very 
much to have her cry so hard.—Anzgious Sub- 
seriber. 

A. I think the best method to pursue would be 
to discover if possible the cause of these ‘at- 
tacks, and it would be far more sensible to treat 
the cause, not the cry. At her age she is probably 
cutting some teeth. Might not this be the cause 
of the disturbance? Or if these attacks come 
usually after the evening meal, it might be well 
to cut down this feeding an ounce or two, or 
perhaps one-half, for a while. If you cannot 
discover any cause for these disturbances, it 
would be best to consult your doctor. But do 
not attempt to use drugs simply for a quieting 
effect. Find what causes these attacks and have 
that treated. A child suffering from earache 
often will have attacks resembling these. 
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combines Strength, Purity, and Solubility. A breakfast- 
cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





JUST PUBLISHED 





The Players Edition 
of 


“BEN-HUR” 
‘By Lew. Wallace 


Illustrated with 48 pictures in tint from photographs 
of the play of “ Ben-Hur” as now being produced. 


Bound in Handsome Ornamental Cover. $ 2 50 
Rough Edges and Gilt Top. In Box. 





Franklin New York 
Square. > Marper & Brothers 5 City 
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Four Notable English Novels 


Eleanor 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 








Although published more than three months ago, Mrs. Ward's remarkable novel 
ranked among the three best-selling books of the past month. It is by far the most 
human story that Mrs. Ward has given us, and bids fair to exceed even “ Robert 
Elsmere” in popularity. 

Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. $1 50 











Babs the Impossible 


By MADAME SARAH GRAND 








Madame Grand’s new book contains many of the same elements that won so wide a 
popularity for“ The Heavenly Twins.” The heroine is a madcap English girl, not 
unlike Angelica in character. She is quite as outspoken, and even more original. 
There is plenty of romance and no little humor in the story, which must rank as 
the author's best work. 

Just published, Ulustrated by A. IL Keller. $1 50 


A Lady of the Regency 


By MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 

















This is an historical romance of the Regency from 1800 to 1820. The heroine, June 
Cherier, is a delightful Yorkshire girl who comes to London and becomes attached 
to the court, The ACapemy says of tt: “All the acquired cautiousness of the 
reviewer cannot hinder us from asserting that ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is a 
remarkable novel.” 


Just Published. $1 50 


The Mantle of Elijah 


By I. ZANGWILL 

















Mr. Zangwill’s dramatic story of English political and social life is generally 
conceded to be not only the author's greatest book, but one of the most important 
novels of the year. A dramatization of the story is soon to be produced both here 
and in London. 

Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1 50 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR”! 


ANOTHER departure in the conduct of HaRPer’s 


Bazar will be appreciated by the readers of this | 
There will be a special en- | 
larged monthly number issued, which will cost 


popular magazine. 


only one dollar a year. It will contain, under a 
colored cover, information from the centres of 
fashion supplied by women who know. So eer- 
tain of success do the publishers feel that they 
offer to return the money if its readers, after a 
trial, do not like the publication. No stronger 
guarantee of good intention could be asked than 
this.—Art Interchange, New York City. 





Harper & Brothers are issuing a specially en- 
larged monthly number of their Bazar, that 
most excellent of women’s magazines, at $1 a 
year. This once-a-month number will contain 
over ninety pages. It will have a colored cover, 
illustrating a new and special fashion of the 
month. It will contain advance and exclusive 
information from the fashion centres of the world 
—from London and Paris and New York and 
Vienna—all written by women of fashion and by 
women who know.—American, Nashville, .Tenn. 





Harper’s Bazar for March 9 is an Easter fash- 
ion number. 
many illustrations of novel and attractive de- 
signs in costuming. “ Hair Dressing and Neck 
Wear” and “ Lingerie and Negligees,” with il- 


lustrations, are interesting parts of the number. | 


“©yrus Bell’s Easter Warning” is by Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield. “ Easter Holidays with 
the Children,” illustrated, is a paper suggestive 
of great fun for small people. Papers on house- 
hold topics are of practical worth. The number 


is very attractive—Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Harper’s Bazar for March 9 is its regular 
Easter number, and contains 100 pages of inter- 
esting matter. The special Easter features are a 
“ Song for Easter Morning,” by Clinton Scollard; 
a story, “ Cyrus Bell’s Easter Warning,” by Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield; “ Fashions 
Flowers”; “Formal Easter Breakfasts”; 
“ Easter Holidays with the Children.” The fash- 


ions for spring gowns seem away ahead of the | 
season just now, in their airy daintiness, and | 


many of them will not be widely followed until 
some time after the spring-tide feast. 
are fashions for cool weather as well as warm 
among them, and these will be applicable to North- 
ern uses, while readers of the magazine farther 
South will find use for the others very speedily. 
It is a fine number in every way, and one that 


will be greatly appreciated. — American, Water- | 


bury, Conn. 


Harprer’s Bazar, in addition to its up-to-date | 


fashion department, has useful suggestions in so- 
cial and domestic problems. 
tsented by popular authors, and health and wo- 
men’s work are the themes of various entertain- 
ing writers.—Times, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Let me raise my voice to swell the chorus in 
praise of the dear Bazar. From cover to cover 
it is the ideal magazine for women.—An Old Sub- 
scriber, Chicago, [il. 


The pages are characterized by | 


in Easter | 
and | 


But there | 


Fiction is repre- | 





BABBITT’S 


BE] Oar 


is the highest grade, most 
economical, and most satis- 
factory kitchen and laundry } 
| soap. 





Made by 


+B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. : 
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Friction 


is what wears 


out your clothes—a 
| month of ordinary 
| wear is less than one dose of 
wash-board wear. PEARLINE 
does away with the deadly 
| wash-board rubbing—thus it 
saves wear, work, worry, and 
money. Can you doubt it’s 
economy? Millions use PEARL. 
634 


Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
| tion guaranteed, Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groton B’ld’g, Cincianati, 0. 
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